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of the past few weeks the new Session has 

opened tamely enough. A very long King’s 
Speech added nothing to our knowledge of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions, and the debate on the Address has 
so far been equally barren. The only noteworthy 
incident, indeed, was Mr. Clynes’ unexpected declara- 
tion in favour of deferring the election and his still 
more remarkable expression of confidence in the ability 
of the Coalition Government to produce a satisfactory 
policy for dealing with the “ terrible conditions ’’ which 
now prevail at home and abroad—a policy, to use Mr. 
Clynes’ own words, “ with which we could co-operate 
in order to produce the results which are so eminently 
desirable.” Is this really Mr. Clynes’ opinion after 
the experiences of the last three years? If so, it is 
difficult to understand why he should be sitting on the 
Front Opposition Bench or what is his case against 
the Coalition. He was not anxious, he declared, to 
take the task out of the present Prime Minister’s hands 
at the moment—which meant, if it meant anything, 
that he thinks the Prime Minister, “ at the moment,” 
the right man in the right place. He is entitled, of 
course, to hold that opinion—many other people, we 
believe, hold it—but it is certainly not the opinion of 
his party, either inside or outside the House of Com- 
mons; and a party leader who has no more confidence 
than that, either in himself or in his own policy, is 
evidently the wrong man in the wrong place. There 
is such a thing as a temperamental “ cross-bencher,”’ 
whose opinions are never quite settled, and very often 
he is, like Lord Robert Cecil, a quite admirable person 
whose influence is always thrown on the side of the 


\ all the political alarms and excursions 





angels. But woe to any party that is led by a man 
of that type. Mr. Clynes’ colleagues did their best 
to minimise the impression created by his speech, but 
they could not hope to remove it. 

* * * 


Definite information has been demanded, and with- 
held, in Parliament this week, on three vastly important 
subjects, the Genoa Conference, the. proposed Anglo- 
French Pact,and the real meaning of the clause in the 
Irish Treaty relating to the boundary between North 
and South. Of the Government’s reticence on the 
last question we do not complain, for it can do no good, 
and may do a great deal of harm, to insist upon an 
official declaration at this particular moment. As 
regards Genoa, too, if the Conference is to be held, in 
spite of French opposition, it may be just as well to 
postpone any discussion of its programme or of its 
general merits. But the Pact is another matter, and 
we hope that all possible pressure will be brought to 
bear upon the Government to explain its exact position 
in this connection. For it is impossible to be sure that 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues may not commit 
Great Britain to steps which it might be nearly im- 
possible to retrieve. There is no doubt at all as to 
what is the general sentiment of the country on this 
subject. We want no Pact at all, but for the sake of 
giving France the sense of security which she so un- 
fortunately lacks we are prepared to re-ratify the 
engagement which was signed at Versailles. The 
country is not prepared, however, to go an inch farther 
than that, and if the Government should attempt to 
convert the agreement into anything which resembles 
a military alliance the whole question will instantly 
become an election issue, involving inevitably some 
very disagreeable future complications. It would be 
better that the whole plan should be dropped, but if 
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that is not practicable the fullest possible publicity, 
before anything is decided, is obviously imperative. 
* * * 


The Washington Conference can fairly claim to have 
been the most important and the most successful 
international event since the Armistice. The three 
main achievements—the Naval Agreement, the Four 
Power Pact and the Nine Power Treaty—do not promise 
us a new heaven and a new earth; but they do mark 
an advance which six months ago would have seemed 
Utopian in justice, honesty and common sense. The 
scrapping of battleships and the ten years’ naval 
holiday means a much needed present economy and, 
as we hope, more economies in the future. The Four 
Power Pact is a golden bridge from our dangerous 
alliance with Japan to an open and safe understanding 
in the Pacific. The Nine Power Treaty gives back 
Wei-hai-Wei and Shantung to China and pledges all 
the States to the “ open door” and the abandonment 
of spheres of influence. How these pledges will be 
kept remains to be seen; it would be idle to pretend 
that the good resolutions of Washington have killed 
the devil of economic imperialism or settled the funda- 
mental problems of Japan, or turned the feeble and 
distracted Chinese lump into a really independent 
nation. But at least a beginning has been made, and 
an honest beginning. Behind and above all these 
details, however, there stands the immeasurable gain 
of the Conference—the cementing of the relations 
between ourselves and the Americans. From cool and 
even suspicious acquaintances we have become close 
friends, and this Anglo-Saxon friendship may produce 
in the course of the next generation effects which will 
go far beyond the maintenance of peace in the Pacific. 
The worst blot on the Washington proceedings was the 
lamentable figure cut by the French. Their absurd 
blunder in trying to drive a wedge between us and the 
Americans—exposed by the Editor of the Times and 
acknowledged now by Le Temps—the intransigence of 
M. Briand, and the capers of Admiral Le Bon, wrecked 
the prestige of France in the United States. And 
unhappily they have gone far to wreck—or at any rate 
to postpone—the chance of America coming out of her 
isolation into the affairs of the world. 


* * * 


The Debates this week have shown the children of 
Downing Street struggling obstinately with the ruins 
of their houses of cards in the Near and Middle East. 
Heckled about Egypt, Mr. Lloyd George craved geo- 
graphy and history (including Mr. Gladstone) in aid 
of the War Office policy. He gave little sign of any 
liberal view or of any grasp of the Egyptian people’s 
attitude. Nor, naturally, did he hint at the divisions 
of opinion in the Cabinet and the serious struggle that 
will ensue when the discussions with Lord Allenby 
begin. Turkey was touched on with brief and gloomy 
dignity by Lord Curzon. He said that he wanted to 
put Turkey in a position “ to create a compact national 
existence, with Constantinople as her capital, and the 
main source of her strength in Asia.’ That is very 
well, provided the Greeks are not to sap the Turkish 
strength in Asia by holding on to Smyrna. They 
committed an act of piracy when they dashed in there 
in 1919, and they made themselves stink in the nostrils 
of the Turks by the massacre they perpetrated. The 
Supreme Council made a bad political blunder—apart 
from any moral consideration—when they condoned the 
Greek action, and a still worse one when they handed 
Smyrna as a free gift to M. Venizelos. There will be no 
peace till the Turkish sovereignty—controlled, if neces- 
sary, by aninternational régime—is restored. Lord Curzon 
added that we ought “to compensate Greece for the 
great sacrifices which she had undergone.” We will 
not discuss the interesting question of these sacrifices 





and for whom or what they have been made. But we 
are curious to know where the compensation is going 
to be found. It can hardly be another piece of Turkish 
territory. The truth is that we cannot give Greece 
anything; she has got to lose a good deal of what she 
ought never to have had, and the sooner Lord Curzon 
and Mr. Lloyd George convince themselves of that, 
the sooner we shall reach agreement among the Powers 
and agreement with Turkey. 
* * * 


In the amendments to the Address the Labour 
Party gave pride of place to the question of unemploy- 
ment; but other amendments put down on behalf 
either of the party as a whole or of groups of Labour 
members raised several other questions, including the 
proposed Pact or Alliance with France, and the situa- 
tion in Egypt and India. The amendment dealing with 
unemployment briefly restated the party’s policy. 
It emphasised the view that unemployment is a national 
problem, and that the cost of meeting it ought to fall 
on the National Exchequer rather than upon the Local 
Authorities. It regretted the failure to take adequate 
steps for the provision of work or the restoration of 
economic stability, and urged fuller assistance to the 
Local Authorities by the Government. All this is, of 
course, a twice-told tale; but it is unfortunately a 
tale that must be told thrice and more than thrice. 
Unemployment does not materially diminish; soon 
hundreds of thousands of workers will be coming to 
the end of their special period of benefit under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and will be driven to 
the Guardians for further relief. The burden on local 
funds will thus grow heavier, and the country will be 
in a considerably worse position than it was last year, 
when a special session of Parliament was called in 
order to deal with the situation. The Labour view is 
that the Government cannot be allowed to treat the 
question of unemployment as either solved or insoluble. 
The measures adopted by Parliament three months 
ago were quite inadequate, and further measures must 
be taken. The Government, on the other hand, seems 
to take the view that it has done all it can, and is not 
prepared, while it wields the Geddes axe with one 
hand, to incur with the other new expenditure on account 
of the unemployed. The character and success of the 
pressure applied by the Labour Party in order to force 
the question to the front during the present session 
will probably go far to settle its fate at the coming 
election. 

* * * 

The English and Welsh railway companies have lost 
no time in seeking to apply to their own employees the 
changes recently enforced on the Scottish railways. 
It was explicitly laid down in the award of the National 
Wages Board in the latter case that the terms agreed 
upon should not form a precedent in dealing with any 
other section. Accordingly the companies in England 
and Wales have not formally asked for the application 
of the Scottish award, but have approached the railway 
Trade Unions with a request for practically the same 
set of concessions as the award embodies. They, too, 
ask for a reduction of wages by the removal of the 
advance granted in 1920, which meant an average 
increase of about 5s. a week. They also want the 
railway Trade Unions to agree to the general introduc- 
tion of the “ spreadover” system, under which the 
eight hours’ day is retained “in principle,” but eight 
hours’ actual work can be spread over a longer period, 
with intervals, other than meal times, during which 
no duty is required. The other important item of the 
Scottish award, the raising of the age at which adult 
wages can be claimed from 18 to 20, does not arise im 
England and Wales, where the matter has already 
been settled by agreement. In effect, the companies 
are asking for the general application of the Scottish 
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award, and probably on most points they will get 
what they ask. The companies and the Trade Unions 
have been negotiating directly this week. Only if 
they fail to reach an agreement will the questions at 
issue have to be referred to the Railway Wages Boards 
set up under the Act of last year. 

* * * 


The situation in South Africa, where a big mining 
strike has now been in progress for several weeks, 
remains obscure. Hitherto all the attempts at con- 
ciliation have failed, and each successive day has 
brought more serious news. The strike began over 
issues which were purely industrial—the demand of 
the mineowners for large reductions in wages, the 
question of the proportion of white to coloured labour, 
and the methods to be adopted in negotiating future 

ments. But, as the strike went on, political 
demands were brought forward by many of the strikers 
and an attempt was made to raise the issue of repub- 
licanism. Mr. Roos, the Nationalist leader, and certain 
of the Parliamentary Labour leaders, seemed to have 
made short work of this demand by refusing their 
co-operation, and, unless the strike spreads, it will 
robably be settled on purely industrial lines. The 
atest news is that a new set of proposals has been sub- 
mitted by the Chamber of Mines, which has hitherto 
insisted that a resumption of work could take place 
only on the basis of the reduced wages and other con- 
cessions claimed by the owners. The Chamber is now 
apparently willing to accept General Smuts’ proposal 
that the dispute should be referred to an impartial 
tribunal, and to agree that the workers in the high- 
grade mines should resume work temporarily on the 
old terms, provided that the men in the low-grade 
mines return on the basis of the reduced rates. It is 
too early yet to say whether anything will come of these 
proposals. If there is a further breakdown, the situa- 
tion is likely to become far more serious. The strike 
may extend, if the owners pursue their intention of 
restarting work with volunteer labour, and trouble with 
the natives is also to be feared. If this happens, the 
dispute, it seems, will inevitably develop into a big 

political struggle. 
* * . 

After a week, during which North Germany has been 
practically isolated from the outside world, the strike 
of German railway officials has come to an end, and the 
Berlin municipal strike, which arose directly out of the 
railway stoppage, has also been terminated. An early 
revision of wage-rates has been promised, and the 
obnoxious Railway Hours Bill is not to be proceeded 
with in its present form, although certain of its pro- 
visions may be incorporated in the general Bill for the 
amendment of the Eight Hours’ Law which the Cabinet 
is bringing forward. There is to be no general victimisa- 
tion of strikers; but apparently the Government has 
given no pledge to refrain from “ disciplinary action ” 
in certain cases. Most important of all, the question 
of the right of public officials to use the strike weapon 
is not referred to in the provisional terms of settlement. 
This is a vital issue for German Labour; for not only 
Supervisory and clerical employees, but also engine- 
drivers and other skilled grades of manual workers 
are classified as officials, and the denial of the right to 
strike in their case would be an important invasion of 
the rights usually conceded to organised Labour. The 
tule which classifies these workers as officials is a 
survival from the days of Imperial Germany, and the 
strike of the railway officials was to some extent a 
trial of strength against the continuance of the imperial 
discipline. The strike was not supported by the Socialist 
Union, and this is probably the reason for its e rly 


termination. But in « etting as cood te-ms as they 
have se-ured, the railway officials seem to have gone 
4 good half of the way towards breaking down the old 





system under which the right of collective action was 
denied. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The real danger to 
the Provisional Government in the dispute about the 
Boundary Commission came less from Sir James Craig 
than from Mr. de Valera. It may be taken for granted 
that North and South will continue to wrangle furiously 
about details, and in all probability about fundamentals, 
but it is becoming increasingly clear to both sides that 
if a solution is to be found it must be reached by agree- 
ment, and independently of the British Government. 
Though the crisis arose nominally out of the terms of 
the Craig-Collins pact, the main Ulster offensive was 
directed against the article in the Treaty setting up 
a Boundary Commission. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
on the Address indicates that he is not prepared to 
be stampeded into dropping this portion of the agree- 
ment, and the probability is that Ulster, after she has 
relieved her feelings with a good deal of strong language, 
will address herself seriously to the problem of finding 
a way out by mutual arrangement. It is a bad sign 
that Orange murder gangs are again shooting Catholics 
on sight in the streets of Belfast, but that Sir James 
Craig and his colleagues are anxious to preserve the 
ae is shown by the reprieve granted to three Sinn 

ein prisoners who were lying under sentence of death 
in Derry, a decision which has had an exceedingly good 
effect in the South. Infinitely the gravest result of 
the controversy is that the cry of “ no partition ”’ has 
enabled Mr. de Valera and his colleagues to make much- 
needed capital for themselves. Had the Sinn Fein 
clubs held their Ard Fheis this week, as was originally 
intended, the resentment of the Northern delegates at 
what they declared to be an attempt to play fast and 
loose with their interests might have had very awkward 
consequences for supporters of the Treaty. The worst 
of the danger is now over, but if Sir James Craig is 
sincere in his desire to do nothing to injure the prospects 
of the Free State, he must beware of a line of action 
which plays directly into the hands of the extreme 
Republicans. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s announcement of an appeal to 
the Irish voters to ratify the Treaty, and return 
members to form a Constituent Assembly, is a step 
in the right direction. The mystery is that the step 
has been so long delayed. Possibly the Provisional 
Government were waiting till they could produce 
concrete proofs of the benefits that the Treaty brings 
in its train. The best proof of all is now available in the 
departure of the Army of Occupation, and the scenes 
as the first detachment of Irish troops marched through 
Dublin to take over Beggar's Bush Barracks, for so 
long the stronghold of the Auxiliaries, left no doubt 
that popular opinion in the capital is solidly behind 
Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins. In the country the Repub- 
licans are undoubtedly making headway, largely because 
their opponents have hitherto left them a clear field. 
The Free Staters do not underrate the importance of 
propaganda, but the business of taking over control, 
and endeavouring to straighten out a woefully compli- 
cated administrative tangle, has absorbed all their 
energies. In an election, however, they must fight, and, 
though they can hardly hope to recover all the lost 
ground, a well-organised campaign, putting the issues 
— before the people, should enable them to estab- 
ish their position on an impregnable foundation. All 
Republicans do not adopt the uncompromising attitude 
of Mr. de Valera and his chief lieutenants. There are 
moderates as well as extremists in the ranks, and a 
strong and influential section is known to be working 
hard behind the scenes to build a bridge. The success 
of the efforts to effect a reconciliation will depend 
largely upon the terms of the Free State Constitution, 
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and for this reason it is essential that there should not 
be even the suspicion of English interference in the 


framing of it. 
* * * 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Some dramatic stroke 
is still looked for from the Prime Minister, but, on the 
whole, I am disposed to think that as the session advances 

the talk of an early General Election may tend to become more 
subdued. I observe that the Attorney-General, who may be 
presumed to speak for the Liberal section of the Cabinet on 
such matters, has now come round to the view that there is 
something to be said for letting the quinquennial term run its 
course. Strictly interpreted, that would mean two more years 
of Coalition Government, and I do not gather that Sir Gordon 
Hewart expects to be excluded from judicial preferment quite 
so long. What his calculations may be for the rest of us is 
uncertain, but for himself I imagine they are for a dignified 
autumn flitting. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, the session has opened badly for the Coalition, 
the Prime Minister’s partly serio-comic and wholly evasive 
handling of his House of Lords pledges having provoked not 
unnatural annoyance among such of his supporters as had 
supposed him to be in earnest in his renewed outcry against 
the Labour “enemy.” Apparently, what the Premier chiefly 
cares about, on this as on other subjects, is to score a debating 
point against his former colleagues, to say nothing of his “* present 
associates.” It was so last session with the Key Industries 
Act, a precedent that might have been expected to cure at 
least the Liberal Members of the Government of this propensity. 
After all, what does the country, or even the present House of 
Commons, care about the thwarted legislative manceuvres, or 
Cabinet compromises of Mr. Lloyd George and his fellow- 


tacticians in 1911 ? 
2 * # 


From comments that have reached me on my observations of 
last week concerning the Liberal leadership, I can only conclude 
that there are almost as many views on this subject as there 
are politicians. On two points I note general agreement—(1) 
that at present there is no vacancy, and (2) that a vacancy is 
unlikely to occur through any conspiratorial or impetuous 
action on Lord Grey’s part. Some sceptics go further, and 
assert that the whole story of a movement to push the ex-Foreign 
Secretary for the succession is a Downing Street myth, con- 
ceived in malice in the hope of breaking up the Opposition 
Liberals into yet smaller fragments. Of the fact, however, that 
such a movement has been going on for some time and that 
it is now only temporarily in suspense there can be no doubt, 
except in uninformed minds. At the same time, my own 
belief is that it will not take effect till after the General Election, 
and only then on Mr. Asquith’s initiative. 

* * * 


Whether this has actually been arranged I cannot say, but 
I should think the forecast represents a fairly general expectation, 
and from some points of view—that of the Prime Minister, for 
example—it is the expectation that really matters. For, with 
a Grey leadership conspicuously in reserve on the Liberal side, 
one of Mr. Lloyd George’s loopholes of escape from the Coalition 
becomes embarrassingly narrowed. At the most inopportune 
moment imaginable an old and half-forgotten rival reappears— 
a rival not handicapped, like Mr. Asquith, with a superior weight 
of years but, as politicians measure the allotted span, still in 
mid-flight ; a rival, moreover, of high character, reinvigorated 
physique, and a style of speech which, though almost jejune in 
its simplicity, yet contrives by comparison to make eloquence 
and perorations sound dangerously like clap-trap. Such are 
the qualities in this unwelcome interloper that are causing 
Downing Street to sharpen and multiply its propagandist darts. 

* * * 


A few weeks ago, before the outlook had become darkened 
by these further perplexities, I suggested that the Prime Minister, 
rather than carry on for another full session, might prefer not 
to dissolve but to resign. If the decision was to be a voluntary 
choice, or on a question of principle, I am afraid the occasion 
has been allowed to pass. But a Parliamentary defeat might 
reopen the path, and in their present temper Members may soon 
find themselves inflicting one, unless deterred by fear of the 
consequences to themselves. It would not be the first Govern- 
ment reverse in this Parliament, but, so far as Mr. Lloyd George 
is concerned, I should be surprised if it did not prove to be 
the last. 


PARIS OR EUROPE? 


Y Lords and the Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons had the privilege of hearing once 
again last Tuesday how the greatest of 

European statesmen manages his Europe. The 
story of his hopes and his plans is, to say the 
truth, becoming a little stale. The problems of 
making Germany pay, of protecting France against 
unprovoked attack, and of the settlement of the 
Near East, still engage the “continuous considera- 
tion”’’ or the “anxious attention” of Ministers, as 
they have done for the past two or three years. The 
country would like to hear of some progress being 
made towards the solution of these problems, and 
the country has a fairly shrewd notion of the reasons 
why it does not. Not the least of these reasons is that 
Mr. Lloyd George is fertile in good intentions but 
wanting in strength of purpose to carry them out. 
The Georgian system is one in which Downing Street 
proposes and the Quai d’Orsay puts the proposals in 
the waste-paper basket. Mr. Lloyd George gets the 
credit of having a sound policy, the French stiffen 
in their folly, and Europe slips deeper and deeper 
into confusion and anarchy. 

Is there anyone who thinks this a false picture ? 
Let him consider what the British Prime Minister 
said in the House this week and what the French Prime 
Minister and his friends are doing in Paris. “ Our policy 
in reference to France,” declared Mr. Lloyd George, 
“is one of friendship, and one of co-operation in the 
interests of peace. . . . Friendship means candour, 
but it also means co-operation for common ends. 
Our purposes are alike. Our methods may not always 
agree, and that is where discussion comes in, and I 
have never known an occasion where we have had 
a frank discussion where we have not achieved the 
ends of our methods and work.’ What is to be said 
of this rhetoric? At best it is a string of catchwords, 
at worst a string of what an indiscreet Minister once 
called ‘parliamentary truths.” Everyone wants 
friendship with France, but not a friendship which 
the French Government demands the right to exploit 
for its own ends. As for candour and frank dis- 
cussions, there have no doubt been a great deal of 
them during the three years’ junketings of the 
Supreme Council, but it requires all the effrontery 
of a Lloyd George to make a boast of the results. 
And what are these “common ends” and “like pur- 
poses” for which we are alleged to be co-operating with 
France ? Peace and disarmament? The healing of 
old wounds? The restoration of trade? On paper, 
maybe; but, in fact, so far as we are working with 
France at all, we are working for none of those things. 
We are working for the maintenance of the Treaty— 
which is to say, for the perpetuation of strife through- 
out the Continent, for the fostering of a German 
revanche, for the isolation of Russia, for an indemnity 
which we know that France will never see, and for 
a military hegemony which we believe will be her 
ruin. This is the path along which our friendship 
is dragging us, as Mr. Lloyd George very well knows, 
and as he has more than hinted in some of his “ frank 
discussions *’ with the French. ; 

But it is not enough, it seems; the friendship 
must be cemented by a pact to secure France against 
unprovoked attack by Germany. We have no 
objection, as we have said before in these columns, 
to some reasonable form of words which may satisfy 
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France’s fears for her security, though we believe 
that no such words are necessary. But we have the 
strongest objection to the proposals for a binding 
alliance which have emanated from Paris. The passage 
in which the Prime Minister dealt with this matter 
on Tuesday was the worst in the whole of his bad 
speech. He began with the ludicrous assertion that 
Germany would regard such a pact with a friendly 
eye. He went on to argue, with a curious incon- 
sistency, that “one of the real dangers in Europe, 
not in five, ten or twenty years, but maybe the next 
generation . . . is that the young people of Germany 
may be brought up with thoughts of vengeance,”’ 
and that therefore these little potential Huns and 
their evilly disposed teachers must be discouraged 
at the outset—by being made to feel that such 
sentiments will not pay. And, finally, to clinch the 
satisfaction of the Germans and our own, he observed 
that this pact is the natural and proper outcome of 
the pledge given by us at Versailles in 1919 as an 
alternative to M. Clemenceau’s policy of annexing 
the left bank of the Rhine. We do not propose to 
comment on this piece of fustian; we do not imagine 
for a moment that Mr. Lloyd George himself takes 
his own words seriously. But they are a melancholy 
illustration of the position in which he stands. He 
means well towards Germany; he can see as well 
as another what the French policy involves, and yet 
he has not the firmness to oppose it. He is ready 
to co-operate once more—as he has co-operated in 


the past in exaggerated reparation claims or in 
“sanctions” follies—in a scheme in which he does 
not believe. “‘ Friendship,” he tells us proudly, ‘‘ does 


not mean subservience.’ Does it not ? 
There remains now another issue to be settled 
between the strong silent man of Paris and the strong 
noisy man of Downing Street. Is the Genoa Con- 
ference to be held next month? The King’s Speech 
looks forward confidently to this effort to “* establish 
peace on a fair basis in Europe, and to reach a 
settlement of the many important questions arising 
out of the pressing need for financial and economic 
reconstruction.”” But the French Government and 
the Paris Press are not preoccupied with establishing 
ames on a fair basis; they are staging a Masque of 
uropean Anarchy : 
I met Murder on the way— 
He had a mask like Poincaré— 
Very smooth he looked, yet grim ; 
Seventy journalists followed him. 
M. Poincaré has, in fact, made up his mind to kill 
the Genoa Conference. He accepted it reluctantly 
“in principle,” since M. Briand had engaged France 
to it at Cannes. But he has made it clear that his 
acceptance is subject to important reservations. There 
are to be no “politics” discussed, and German 
reparations are ruled out. The Bolsheviks are to 
give satisfactory guarantees that they will observe 
the terms of the invitation issued from Cannes—or, 
“ermgy we should say, those terms as understood in 
aris. Other objections, both practical and theoretical, 
have been discovered. America will not come; there 
is an Italian Cabinet crisis. Above all, as the President 
of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Senate 
pointed out, the Conference looks like an attempt to 
prejudice the League of Nations : 
Clothed with the Covenant, as with light, 
And the shadows of the night, 
Like Doumergue, next, Hypocrisy 
On a crocodile rode by. 
The Diehards of Paris do not, it seems, find anything 
odd in this sudden access of zeal for the League in 
the very stronghold of scepticism and mockery. The 





newspapers have been quick to take up M. Doumergue’s 

int. One of them goes so far as to tell us that 
“Mr. Lloyd George’s object in calling the Genoa 
Conference ag Doe to be to take matters out of the 
hands of the League of Nations, in which France has 
already found, and is sure of again finding to-morrow, 
substantial support.” (The italics are ours.) And 
others weep for the lost credit of the League, “ whose 
value has already been sufficiently shown by the part 
it played in the settlement of the Upper Silesian 
problem.”’ (Italics again ours.) We understand, though 
wedo not share, the misgivings expressed on behalf 
of the League by Lord Grey or Lord Robert Cecil; 
we imagine that they will both understand and share 
our misgivings about their strange new allies. No one, 
of course, can believe for an instant that the reactionary 
Paris journalists or the reactionary French Govern- 
ment have any genuine interest in the League, save 
as a stick with which to beat a dog. In their clumsy 
hands the stick is not likely to hurt the dog, but it 
is likely, we fear, to suffer damage itself. 

What, then, are the prospects in face of all this 
opposition? M. Poincaré’s Note, it is understood, 
asks for a postponement of the Conference for three 
months. It is quite possible, no doubt, to advance 
reasons for delay, and it will be equally possible to 
advance further reasons for another delay from June 
to September—and from September to the Greek 
Kalends. It may, indeed, be argued that the Con- 
ference is unlikely in any case to produce valuable 
results, weakened as it probably will be by the absence 
of America and by the hostile attitude of France and 
the cramping conditions she insists on imposing. 
But we think there are grounds for holding it, and 
for holding it with the least possible delay. However 
slight its tangible gains may turn out to be, there 
are “ imponderables ” to be taken into account. The 
Conference was proposed as an honest and concerted 
effort to put an end to the State of Nature in which 
Europe has been struggling for the past three years. 
It was accepted eagerly not only by the Italians but 
by practically all the neutrals and by the ex-enemy 
States and Russia. If it is to be abandoned, it will 
inevitably create a widespread disappointment, which 
may have serious effects. If it is held, it will at least 
have achieved the first and profoundly important 
step of bringing Germany and Russia back into the 
councils of Europe. Moreover, it is possible, even with 
a strictly limited programme, to begin a task in Russia 
which is vital not only for Russia herself but for all 
of us. We are concerned with the saving and 
improving of the Russian harvests, and if agreements 
can be reached at Genoa—and particularly if they 
can be reached within the next two months—by which 
the Russian peasantry can be assured of agricultural 
machinery and tools and the Soviet authorities of 
transport—the Conference will have gone far to 
justify itself. 

Finally, it seems to us that this Conference must 
decide whether the will of Paris or the will of Europe 
is to prevail. If the French go to Genoa in their 
present frame of mind, they will learn, as they did 
at Washington, where their egotism is driving them. 
If they go with no intention save to wreck the pro- 
ceedings, their intention must be frustrated. And 
the best way, we suggest, to frustrate any such 
intention would be for the British and Italian Govern- 
ments to make it clear at once that they are resolved 
to hold this Conference on their own terms, without 
the French limitations and whether France decides 
to attend or not. Here is Mr. Lloyd George’s chance 
to retrieve his reputation, and to exhibit himself as 
a statesman and not merely a well-meaning politician. 
Will he have the courage to show us at last that 
“ friendship does not mean subservience ”’ ? 
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THE INDIAN PARADOX 


T might be possible to exaggerate the seriousness 
of the present situation in India, but it would 
certainly be very difficult. The Indian Govern- 
ment is not face to face with the prospect 

of a second Mutiny, simply because conditions have 
changed. Improved communications and the me- 
chanical developments of modern warfare have made 
armed revolt practically mg in a country like 
India, where the civil population possess no rights of 
any description and the native troops no artillery or 
tanks or aeroplanes. It is possible to imagine a rising 
in which many isolated Europeans might lose their 
lives, but it is not possible in 1922 to imagine another 
Siege of Lucknow. These considerations, however, can 
offer but cold comfort to those who are responsible 
in the present crisis for the government of India. For 
the position they have to deal with is far more difficult 
and perhaps far more dangerous than that of 1857. 
Mass opinion in India is not the tangible and com- 
paratively calculable entity that we are accustomed 
to in Europe, and confident prophecy is out of the 
question; but this at least may said: that if the 
Gandhi movement does not fizzle out, but, on the 
contrary, continues to grow and spread as widely and 
as rapidly as it has been spreading during the past two 
years, then, quite soon, we may be faced with the alter- 
native either of leaving India altogether or else of 
employing force on a scale which has been unknown in 
that country since the British raj was established and 
which, whether it were justified or not, would certainly 
arouse the urgent protests of civilised democracy 
all over the world. 


Whether we shall have to make this choice or not 
depends on factors which seem now to be beyond our 
control. For two years, up to November last, the 
nationalists of India have enjoyed complete freedom 
of speech and of the Press, and the result is a movement 
whose programme has become more “ extreme” as 
its strength has grown. It has now tens of millions of 
supporters, and demands self-government, immediate 
and complete. It has been led to believe, by the success 
of Sinn Fein and by recent events in Egypt, that 
England will bow to force and to force alone. Gandhi, 
it appears, now has it in his power to create actual 
anarchy over vast areas of British India, and if he holds 
his hand it is not because he doubts his power but 
because he perceives something of the terrible conse- 
quences which would follow upon its exertion. His 
confidence is shown clearly enough in the tone of his 
latest letter to the Viceroy. He proposed that all 
political prisoners should be released and all restrictions 
upon the freedom of assembly and of speech abolished ; 
in return, he offered merely to “reconsider” the 
position in consultation with the released prisoners, and, 
meanwhile, to “ postpone” the active application of 
his policy of civil disobedience. It was an offer which, 
obviously, could not be even considered by any govern- 
ment which was not prepared forthwith to abdicate 
the whole of its authority and of its responsibilities. 
The offer was rejected. What will be Gandhi’s next 
step remains to be seen. 


The situation must be envisaged clearly and without 
sentiment. It is useless to dream of heroic remedies. 
Some people would have us abolish the “‘ Reforms,” 
remove Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading, and give some 
soldier like General Dyer a free hand to restore law and 
order. Others would have us grant forthwith the 
full self-government which Gandhi demands. It is 
hard to say which proposal is the more foolish. It is 
years too late for the first and decades too early 
for the second. Both alike would lead inevitably 
to bloodshed and chaos on an unheard-of scale. The 
Gandhi movement has gone too far for any Dyer to 


be able to restore order amongst a population infuriated 
by the reversal of policy which his régime would imply. 
With the present number of white troops, reinforced 
to the utmost, he might govern many large cities, 
even a whole province, but he could not govern a country 
almost as large and as populous as Europe, and swarmin 
with “passive resisters.” Against a Dyer, Gandhi 
would hold all the trumps and, what is more, would 
be forced to play them whether he wished to or not. 
As for the other proposal—that we should surrender 
Simla to Gandhi as we have surrendered Dublin Castle 
to Michael Collins—it is quite impracticable. For 
Gandhi could make no use of Simla. He has been 
called the uncrowned King of India, but his power 
is wholly dependent on the maintenance of the British 
raj which he is seeking to destroy. That is the paradox 
underlying the whole problem—and it is a paradox 
which perhaps Gandhi understands better than anyone 
else. 


It is imperative that democratic opinion in this 
country should realise that, in the immediate issue 
created by the Gandhi movement, the principles of 
democracy are not directly involved. It is a nationalist 
movement and not in its essence a democratic move- 
ment at all. The withdrawal of the British power 
would be the end of the British peace, and with it 
would vanish all possibility of a democratic India. 
Democracy is a Western invention, and Gandhi, with 
the vast majority of his followers, is opposed to all 
Western inventions. But even if he were not, even if 
he were as passionate a democrat as Gladstone or 
Mazzini, he would be powerless, without British bayonets 
behind him, to resist the immediate return of the only 
form of government that Asia has yet known. India 
contains the most warlike and the most unwarlike races 
in the world, and the strength of the nationalist move- 
ment lies mainly amongst the unwarlike, whose natural 
ineptitude for martial exercises has been enhanced 
by acentury of peace. Already the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier are agog with excitement over the rumour 
that the white men are going and that the rich plains 
will soon lie open for adventure. Already, it is stated, 
some of the rulers of the Native States are marking 
out the areas which they will annex when the chaos 
which they foresee comes to pass. But such concrete 
illustrations of what must follow upon the granting of 
Gandhi’s demands should be unnecessary for anyone 
who knows even a little of the races of India. On the 
day that we leave India we shall deliver India to the 
sword: that is not a conjecture, it is certainty. One 
day we may be obliged to take that course. Meanwhile, 
it is our obvious duty to do all that is in our power to 
avert the necessity until we have had time to create the 
machinery and the personnel with which India might 
defend herself against enemies, within and without her 
gates, and achieve an actually stable form of self- 
government. 


It is possible, of course, even for a Westerner, to argue 
that any form of native government is better than a 
“foreign yoke.”” That—though in our opinion a piece 
of mistaken sentimentality—is an intelligible view. 
It is a view, moreover, which, if the British people 
were to adopt it, might save them an immense amount 
of future trouble and expense in India. What, after 
all, to us are the virgins and the rupees of Bengal ? 
Are we our brown brother’s keeper? If we give India 
her freedom, she will at any rate be unable to brand 
us any longer with the stigma of the foreign oppressor. 
To those who take this view we have nothing to say 
except to demand that they should face the issue 
frankly and refrain from clouding it with phrases about 
democracy and “ self-determination.” It may be that 
democracy, besides being a Western invention, Is @ 
form of government that is suited only to the West, 
and that India will never adopt it. Who knows? 
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Who can make an even plausible case against the 
thesis, advanced by Mr. Balfour many years ago in 
his essay on “ Decadence,” that the East, released from 
the direct influence of the West, is always likely to revert 
to that form of government which we call an “ oriental 
despotism” ? This, at any rate, we may surely say : 
that whether democracy is or is not destined ever to 
take root in India, its only chance of growth there now, 
or of survival in any future period that we can yet 
foresee, lies in the preservation of , based upon the 
presence in India of a British army. Abdication 
might be a tribute to nationalism, but it would be 
a treason to democracy. 

For our part, we place democratic principle above 
nationalistic sentiment, and we believe that the demo- 
cratic experiment ought to be tried. The British 
Government in India may, at the worst, be reduced 
to some desperate shifts and expedients. One sug- 
gestion, advanced by Sir Frederick Lugard, is that we 
should extend the area of the Native States and so 
reduce the burden of our own direct responsibilities. 
Another suggestion is that we should offer to evacuate 
a single province as a test of the ability and the willing- 
ness of India to rule and protect herself. It may 
become necessary to try one or other of these experi- 
ments. Meanwhile, our national duty seems to be 
plain enough. We must carry on and develop the 
‘reform ”’ policy, as embodied at present in the new 
diarchic system, and we must use whatever force is 
necessary to maintain peace, while we are fostering 
this unique attempt to plant in Asia the seed of 
European democracy. A great responsibility rests 
pons the British public, and especially upon the leaders 
of democratic opinion. Unless they can learn to refrain 
from speaking and thinking of Indian politics in terms 
of Western politics they will almost inevitably bring 
about the greatest disaster that could possibly happen 
to India. 

We must face this problem as realists and not as 
theorists. In Western Europe we all believe pro- 
foundly, for example, in the doctrine of “ free speech ”’ ; 
it is the very foundation, not only of our liberties, 
but of our ability to develop a coherent national 
consciousness. But we have no right lazily to assume 
that “free speech’ amongst the illiterate millions of 
India means the same thing, and has the same practical 
sanctions, as amongst ourselves. The doctrine of 
“ free speech” is part of an ideal which may not yet be 
realisable in India; our duty is not to enforce its 
application and damn the consequences, but to create, 
if we can, the conditions in which the Indian yeople 
can obtain from it the benefits which we have obtained. 
And so with the other main principles and problems 
of democratic government. India cannot achieve in 
a day what Europe has achieved in centuries. She 
may have other things to teach us, but this is something 
that we have to teach her, and if we shirk the laborious 
task, by hurling our ready-made formule at her head 
and then washing our hands of the results, we shall 
have done her the worst disservice we could. This, 
at any rate, is the immediate alternative: we must 
govern India or we must go—and leave her to her fate. 


COALITION VERSUS LABOUR 


‘O it is settled that Labour is to be the enemy. Not, 
of course, real Labour—for the heart of the British 
working man is, as usual, beating soundly—but the 

cowards, the “ political poltroons ” who have arrogated to 


themselves the leadership of Labour, and the still more 
sinister forces which are behind them. Lord Birkenhead 
followed Mr. Churchill in outlining the strategy of the 
Coalition in the coming General Election, and the essence 
of it is that the ery of “ economy ” is to be given a basis 





of class-feeling by directing the shafts of Coalition eloquence 
upon the Labour Party. “Poplar finance” is to serve as 
a scarecrow for middle-class ratepayers, and the tragic 
state of the world to-day is to be attributed to the machina- 
tions of Labour. 


It is a good plan, and, in the circumstances, probably 
the only plan that the Coalition can adopt. Our present 
rulers cannot be under the delusion that they have a chance 
of sweeping the country, or even of holding a precarious 
majority in Parliament, on their own merits. They won 
the last election by turning the Germans for the occasion 
into an imaginary opposition at the polls; their candidates 
were returned mainly, not as opponents of Liberalism or 
Labour, but as anti-Germans, pledged to the single principle 
of ve victis. To-day, hardly a vote would be gained by 
threatening the most horrible atrocities against any foreign 
foe, foreven the mob has at last learned that, when Germany 
pays, the payment is apt to be transformed into unemploy- 
ment and loss of income. But, if there is to be a General 
Election, there must clearly be somebody to hang, and 
some financial incentive to the deed. Accordingly, the 
Coalition has decided to hang the Labour Party on its 
sour apple-tree, and to offer ‘“‘ economy,”’ which is menaced 
by “ Labour extravagance ” and “ Poplar finance,” as the 
appropriate financial inducement. 

But, if the hanging of Labour is to be endowed with 
sufficient attractions to decoy the voter to support the 
Coalition, Labour must be made to look very terrible. 
It is not easy to make Mr. Henderson’s moustache bristle 
like the Kaiser’s, or to portray Mr. Clynes in shining armour, 
but somehow this difficulty has to be overcome. Somewhere 
behind the domestic virtues and transparent moderation of the 
official leaders of the Labour Party has to be detected and laid 
bare the hidden ferocity of the Labour extremists. Since Mr. 
Clynes and Mr. Henderson cannot be depicted as raging 
lions, seeking whom they may devour, they must be repre- 
sented as “ poltroons,” miserably subject to the domination 
of their own left wing. Although the Labour Party and 
the Communists are notoriously on the worst of terms, and 
the Labour Party has refused to accept the affiliation of the 
Communists, who are now busily promoting candidatures 
of their own in opposition to certain of its members, for 
Coalition purposes the two must be as fully as possible 
identified, and the middle-classes must be rallied, in fact 
if not in name, to support a Centre Party in opposition to 
the menace of revolution. 

For ourselves, we search in vain for signs of this menace. 
The Labour Party, built up mainly on a Trade Union basis, 
doubtless includes many Communists in its ranks, but, 
if its whole affiliated Trade Union membership is to be 
counted, it unfortunately includes far more Liberals and 
Conservatives, or, at any rate, far more whose votes are by 
no means secure to the Labour candidates. Neither of these 
extremes is typical of its general membership, which is 
far more accurately represented by such men as Mr. Clynes 
and Mr. Henderson, figures, both in their strong and in their 
weak points, largely typical of the political Labour move- 
ment. Mr. George Lansbury is constantly represented as 
the type of the extremist leader in the ranks of Labour, 
but Mr. Lansbury himself is at the moment doing his best 
to dissuade the Poplar Board of Guardians from behaving 
in a foolish fashion, and “ Poplar finance,” as represented 
by the recent escapade of the Board, appears to be quite 
as unpopular with other Labour Boards of Guardians as 
with those in which other parties are dominant. 

In short, “‘ extremism,’ as a characteristic of the Labour 
Party, is a mere figment of Coalition electioneering imagina- 
tion. A much more real danger, if the Labour Party were 
to assume governmental power in the very near future, 
would be the danger of a too great timidity and hesitation 
in action. The charge which can reasonably be preferred 
against the Labour Party during the past three years of 
opposition is not that they have advocated extreme measures 
& 
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—they have not—but that they have not opposed with any- 
thing like the vigour required of a Parliamentary Opposition. 
Lord Birkenhead, of course, cannot take the view that 
Labour has underestimated the magnitude of the changes, 
and the force of the pressure, required to deal with the 
existing world situation, but any observer of Parliamentary 
events can see for himself that this has been so. The true 
weakness of the Parliamentary Labour Party, and a weak- 
ness which largely reflects the temper of its constituents, 
is an absence of political fighting qualities. 

This, however, was not the meaning intended by Lord 
Birkenhead’s charge of “ poltroonery.” His accusation 
was based on the failure of the Labour Party to collaborate 
with the Coalition in its post-war policy of reconstruction. 
It is a curious charge to bring forward now, for the 
Coalition’s legislative acts of the past year have been largely 
devoted to the undoing of the half-hearted measures of 
reconstruction which it inaugurated in 1919. Would Lord 
Birkenhead prescribe it as the duty of the Labour Party to 
be wrong as well as right with the Coalition, and to collabor- 
ate with it, first in building up a policy, and then in knocking 
that same policy down? His case only holds good on the 
assumption that it is an act of high political immorality to 
have a policy at all, and that it is the duty of Labour to 
follow without question each twist and turn of the Coalition’s 
rudderless course. Hesitatingly, but still distinctly, the 
Labour Party during the past three years has put forward 
a consistent policy. Internationally, this policy has been 
one of peace and reconciliation, based on the understanding 
that only peace and reconciliation can afford the opportunity 
for the re-building of the war-shattered social and economic 
system. Internally, it has been a policy by no means of 
revolution, or of violent breach with the past, but of an 
orderly re-fashioning of the economic structure in order to 
meet new needs and a changed world-economic situation. 

It is not, indeed, the policy of the Labour Party that 
invites criticism, but the weakness of its personnel in Parlia- 
ment. It is plain that a successful Administration could not 
be formed out of the present membership of the Parliamen- 
tary Party. But what party of sixty and odd members 
could be expected to be in a position to form an Adminis- 
tration? The proportion of completely useless members 
is greater on the Coalition side than in the ranks of the 
Labour Party, but the smaller group cannot afford to 
carry “ passengers.”” There is also the admitted lack, in 
the ranks of Labour, of men of outstanding Parliamentary 
ability. There is no single leader clearly marked out by 
qualification and prestige for unified and ungrudging support. 
But, from all accounts, there is some difficulty in determining 
who is the real leader of the Unionist Party, and even the 
Independent Liberals seem, of late, to have been not quite 
certain of their allegiance. Both these parties contain, no 
doubt, more skilled Parliamentary leaders than the Labour 
Party at present commands, but the main force of the 
criticism of Labour’s political capacity is derived from a 
comparison of its leadership with the astonishing political 
adroitness of Mr. Lloyd George. 

The experience of the last few years should, however, 
have made it plain that the leadership of the most adroit is 
not an unmixed blessing, for adroitness is of more use 
in covering up the lack of a policy than in carrying a policy 
into effect. Given just enough of adroitness to avoid 
really dangerous pitfalls in the House of Commons, the 
country could do with a less adroit Government, armed 
with a more effective policy. 

The Labour Party will undoubtedly come back from the 
next election greatly reinforced, not only in numbers, but 
also in personnel. Its present members are largely middle- 
aged Trade Union officials, who were able, because they were 
Trade Union leaders, to get elected even under the difficult 
conditions of 1918. After the next election the Party will 
contain a far higher proportion of men chosen on the score 
of political capacity. There will still, no doubt, be a large 
contingent of Trade Union leaders with no special political 





gifts, the equivalent of the manufacturers who help to fill 
up the Coalition benches, but there will be a vastly wider 
range of choice from men capable of effective Parliamentary 
work and, given a little experience, of office. The lack of 
an outstanding political personality will probably remain, 
but that is a deficiency which tends to remedy itself. 

We are not prophesying that, as a result of the forth- 
coming election, Labour will be called upon to assume 
office. Political prophecy, in the present tangled situation, 
is not to be undertaken lightly, and it may well be that the 
fate of the coming election will be settled during the re- 
mainder of the inglorious life of the present Parliament. 
Certainly, a great deal depends on the use which Labour 
makes of its opportunities during the next two months, 
The Coalition clearly intends that this last session shall be, 
in effect, the beginning of the election campaign. The 
Geddes Reports are to be formally presented, and to them 
is to be appended the Government’s declaration of its 
intentions. The best is to be made of the Irish settlement, 
and, to satisfy the Conservatives, something, but not too 
much, is to be said about the reform of the House of Lords. 
Of India and Egypt, and probably, in view of present 
difficulties, also of Europe, we are to hear as little as 
possible. 

Labour’s task, evidently, is to make its programme 
and intentions perfectly plain. Above all, it must get 
the close inter-relation of its international and its domestic 
policy “ across the footlights ” into the mind of the public. 
For its chief danger lies in the failure to appreciate the 
connection. Regarded in isolation, Labour’s domestic 
policy inevitably presents itself as expensive. However 
necessary they may be, and however manifold the cost 
may be repaid hereafter, education, reasonable maintenance 
of the unemployed, good housing, the development of vital 
public services, all involve immediate outlay, and, on each 
head, the argument advanced by Coalitionists is that “ the 
country cannot afford them.” It is unmistakably true, 
moreover, that, if the present depression is to continue 
indefinitely, not even necessary social services or a tolerable 
minimum standard of life for either the unemployed or the 
employed can be maintained, even by the most drastic 
expedients of taxation. But the Labour case is that the 
depression need not continue—that it is the result, first 
and foremost, of a bad international policy and, secondarily, 
of a defective economic policy at home. Unless Labour 
can make this vital connection clear to the public, it will 
miss the mark. Its claims will be confused with extrava- 
gance; it will be beaten back with the cry of “ Poplar 
finance,” and false economy at the expense of the future 
will carry the day. It is the business of the Labour Party 
in the last session of this senile Parliament to force the 
question of unemployment once more to the front, but to 
do so in such a way as to bring out the full implications of 
the present economic situation, and to make plain the 
vital connection between revival—and with it the capacity 
to handle the situation—at home, and the adoption, in 
foreign affairs, of a policy which will cut itself free from 
the encumbrances of Versailles, and stand firm, in face of 
any obstacles, for a thorough programme of European 
restoration. If it does that, the accusations of “ pol- 
troonery,” of wasteful expenditure, and of hidden revolu- 
tionary aims will be far more readily recognised by the 
country for what they are—the equivalents, for 1922, of 
the abortive anti-Germanism of December, 1918. 


FEBRUARY 


T. VALENTINE’S DAY falls on Tuesday, and, if 
S tradition is to be relied on, all the birds in England 
that are not already married will then choose their 
mates. Some recent ornithologists dispute this old country 
belief, but there is evidence for it in the poets who, after 
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all, know as much about Nature as most people. It was 
written more than three hundred years ago : 

Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day is this ; 

All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 

And other birds are thy parishioners : 

Thou marriest every year 

The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove, 


The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 

The household bird with the red stomacher ; 

Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 

As doth the gold finch or the halcyon. 
If anything, the birds have anticipated St. Valentine’s 
Day this year. The hedgesparrows have been singing their 
quick little stumbling line for some days past and have 
been eyeing one another critically with lowered heads in 
the branches. It has been an early year for many things. 
The larks at the foot of the hills were springing into the 
air, jerkily as little boys that are learning to swim, a fort- 
night ago, and singing above ashbuds black in January. 
On a wet Sunday afternoon—wet enough to frighten cats 
from coming out and so to make the world safe for thrushes 
—hillsides, valleys and gardens were all busy with choirs 
shouting against each other in rehearsal for the spring. 
The thrush, the robin, and the wren all seemed to rejoice 
in the wetness, as though their very songs were sweeter 
for the rain. Crows, too, have been practising their seven 
caws in the fields in preparation for family life in the tree- 
tops. What it is that the crows talk about is a secret 
from most of us. One fancies that many of them are jokers 
much given to pulling other crows’ legs. Seldom are they 
settled in a field for long when one of them suddenly gives 
warning, like the boy crying “ Wolf!” and startles the 
whole crowd of them into circles of flight. They settle 
down again, a whirl of them coming to rest, and again a 
rook gives the alarm. Off they are, the more nervous of 
them, on short circling flights, and, if you watch them for 
an hour, you will not often see them at rest for more than a 
few seconds at a time. It may be that you can fool all 
of the crows some of the time and some of the crows all 
of the time, but that you cannot fool all of the crows all 
of the time. One cannot tell. What seems probable, 
however, is that many of the crows enjoy being jostled 
into fear. They want an excuse for movement: that is 
apparently the origin of most games. To keep perpetually 
moving is a law of Nature with them as it is with flies and 
planets. The ability to move at will is the chief thing that 
distinguishes a living creature from a stone. Hence living 
creatures abhor stillness and stagnation as properties of 
the dead. Children, birds and fish are seldom still. They 
must circulate at all costs—not for any purpose, save that 
circulation is a good thing in itself. The mystics tell us 
that, though the life of the animal is to be found in move- 
ment, the life of the spirit is to be found in stillness. Luckily 
for themselves, the rooks are not faced with the difficulty 
of choosing between the life of the animal and the life of 
the spirit. Luckily for us, we are. But even we, whatever 
our choice, must spend a considerable part of our lives 
going into town and coming out again, going to the post 
and coming back again, going upstairs and coming down 
again. While we do these things for the sake of making a 
living, we persuade ourselves that we are usefully employed. 
But, even if we had not to make a living, we should spend 
a great part of our lives in comings and goings, in un- 
settlings and settlings, very much like the crows. A man 
must live, and life consists in hurrying from one place 
to another, from one person to another, and from one thing 
to another. 

There are times when we could wish it were otherwise— 
when we would welcome an enchanter who with a touch 
of his wand would bid everything stand still and remain 
as it is, as in the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. Even the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty, however, would hardly 
Satisfy us. We wish to have the stillness of perfect life, 


not the stillness of death or of deathlike sleep. We long 





for a world that shall reach perfection and remain perfect 
and unchangeable for ever, like a lyric of Shakespeare. 
Our sense of fact may forbid us actually to picture such 
a world as something to be desired, but our longing for it 
is shown in the regret with which a child bids good-bye to 
a summer holiday—a regret that repeats itself all through 
our lives. Looking back, we may find it difficult to say: 
“* There—or there—life should have stood still and remained 
unchanged for ever.” We may wish present happiness to 
last for ever: we seldom wish that past happiness had 
lasted for ever. If we feel the wish that we could live our 
lives over again, we do not wish merely for the return of 
one experience, but for the return of a whole series of 
experiences. Even when we long for the extension of 
present happiness, it may be that we should feel alarmed 
if we were suddenly told that it was going to last, im- 
mutable, for ever. We desire a prolonged time, rather 
than an eternity, of most kinds of happiness. 


Would that I 
Might see three springs without a break go by. 

More than this might well prove a surfeit. As a matter of 
fact, we like the months to circulate like the planets and the 
crows. A spring that lasted too long would set most of 
us dreaming of the fruits of summer and the colours of 
autumn, as a summer that lasted too long would set us 
dreaming of the snows of winter. Things are much better 
as they are. This is not Heaven that it can do without the 
procession of day and night, of heat and cold, and of the 
four seasons. And even in the Heaven that men have 
pictured, the angels do not stand still but circulate like the 
stars or like birds. Perfect stillness and perfect silence 
would not be Paradise. In any case, if we were miracu- 
lously given the power to pick out any one season of the 
year, and to command it: “ Remain like this for 
ever,” it is unlikely that one human being in a million 
would choose February for the experiment. February is, 
at best, only a beginning—the first stammering of spring. 
Even the thrushes’ songs are not what they will be in 
April. Every voice in the trees is a prophecy of something 
still more delightful. It is a promise, like the brown or 
red or green or black buds. Is there anything in Nature 
that is lovelier in February than in any other month of the 
year? I doubt if a single thing could be named of which 
this could be said. The hazels, perhaps, with their green 
catkins hanging, like a suspended shower, in their bare 
branches ; but there is nothing else that will not be better 
in March. 


There is one thing, however, that most of us wish might 
circulate less in February. We do not complain if the air is 
still. Winter air is one of the things that can be still without 
being stagnant. As a matter of fact, the stiller it is the more 
it seems to tingle with life. It is not the leaden-coloured 
wind from the east that makes the island seem to spring to 
life in February. The whole planet lies numb under its 
baleful breath. Every tree grows skeleton-like, and every 
bird silent at its approach; the pulse beats feebly, the 
brain retreats as into a cave. Compare with it a brisk still 
morning. The beech, with its long, lean buds seems to 
spring from the ground like a fire. It is a fire with the play of 
countless tiny fires among its branches. The elm, which is a 
plume in shape, is flushed in its highest branches with the 
first tide of blossom. Everywhere the spring seems like a 
runner stooping in readiness for the signal to start. For 
weeks past little pink tips have been catching the sunlight 
for the earliest buds. Most of the birds, it is true, still move 
about in congregations. A troupe of long-tailed tits crosses 
from plantation to plantation, swimming through the air 
like a shoal of fishes, or rather like a procession of fishes, 
one waiting to start until the other has arrived; each of 
them rising and falling in a flight like the curve of a wave. 
Having arrived in the tops of the beeches, they become 
acrobats, flinging themselves from peril to peril in an endless 
trapeze-act, encouraging each other in voices as tiny as 
o2 
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the voice of the coal-tit, as tiny almost as the voice of the 
goldcrest. They are colourless, except when they cross the 
sun; all small birds are mice in the chill February light. 
In the bright sun, they may become dyed in colour, just as 
a crow wheeling in the light may momentarily become a 
flash of gold or a gleam of purple. A chaffinch in the 
sunlight may bring the colours of Arabia into a cart-wheel 
track in a lane. 

But February is nothing to what March will be—less than 
nothing to what April will be. If one had to hibernate for a 
month in the year, this is the month one would choose. 
We say of any unpleasant period in public affairs that it is a 
period of transition. It is a phrase we never use of a time 
we wish to praise. Every year in history was a year of 
transition, but we never say so unless there is nothing good 
to say about it. It is the excuse we make for bad times— 
a hopeful excuse, for it implies that something better must 
follow. February might justly be described as a month of 
transition. 

And yet to call February a month of transition seems a 
grudging way in which to speak of the first month of lovers. 
After all, St. Valentine’s Day must once have had a meaning, 
and even to-day it survives as an occasion for jest among 
boys and girls in the less haughty classes. They say that, 
though Valentine was a saint, no church ever was dedicated 
to him, yet to most of us he is a more familiar figure than, 
say, St. Botolph. Is it not in his honour that servant-girls 
post the tails of salted herrings to their lovers—good sport, 
that puts no strain on the intellect ? St. Valentine’s Day 
is, or used to be, the great day for anonymous letters. It 
was almost the only occasion on which a human being could 
write an anonymous letter without being a half-wit or a 
scoundrel. It was the day of the comedy of love—of Cupid 
the leg-puller. The youth who opens a Valentine on 
St. Valentine’s morning is less likely to receive a confession 
of love than a portrait of a blinking idiot. It is said that the 
day was once taken more seriously, but after all, who could 
take even love seriously in February? Valentines are but a 
playful anticipation, as the whole month at its best is a 
playful anticipation of a real spring. The truth is, St. Valen- 
tine was the patron saint, not of the lover, but of the flirt. 
It is possible that chaffinches regard him as the god of love, 
but among human beings his altar has long been cold. He 
should have chosen a different day. Had his feast day 
been the first of April he would have been immortal. 

7. 


“WHITE COAL” 


AVIGNON. 


N the spendthrift dissipation of its inherited resources, 
I this generation is peerless in history. Everywhere 
we are guilty, not only in Europe, but also in America, 
where the present reckless and wasteful destruction of 
timber, for instance, has never been equalled. Mr. Roose- 
velt was no less right in urging the “ conservation of natural 
resources ’’ than in his protests against that “* race-suicide ” 
which is now resulting in a complete substitution of the 
racial stock in America. A recent pronouncement by an 
expert has given some indication of the rate at which the 
wealth of ages is being spent in such ways as the “ hebdo- 
madary” production of some of the most odious news- 
papers ever “ written by office-boys for office-boys.”” The 
growth of timber, throughout the world, falls very far 
short of its destruction. As for coal, the case is known to 
all. We are, for the most part, living on our capital, and, 
since that process begins to inconvenience ourselves, quite 
apart from any question of our duty to posterity, we had 
better look about us. 

We should live on income. That income is the solar 
energy to which, in past ages, we now owe all our coal 
and peat and oil and timber. We should plant more 
trees: “they'll aye be growin’ while ye’re sleepin’”; drain 


swamps; irrigate deserts. Very conspicuous is the 
present waste of the solar energy which falls not upon the 
land but upon the sea. That, also, is available for us, no 
less than that which falls upon the land. It lifts the water into 
the sky whence, in falling to the ocean level, it can work for 
us. Modern civilisation, at least in certain countries, such 
as England and France, has yet to apply the principle 
of the mill wheel. On many occasions I have referred to 
this neglected source of power, and what I have seen to-day 
constrains me to return to it. Fourteen years have passed 
since I last saw the abundant waters of the Rhone flowing 
so swiftly past the piers of the broken bridge at Avignon, 
and still it is unharnessed. How utterly incomprehensible 
is this waste to anyone who has seen what water power 
can and does accomplish in North America, or Switzerland, 
or Bavaria—not to mention Scandinavia, which I do not 
know at first hand! This unused water has come, in 
large measure, from the Lake of Geneva, where I saw it 
a few months ago, more than a thousand feet above sea 
level. A few drops of it are used, I remember, just before 
the Arve joins it below Geneva. Doubtless there are other 
places, but, on the whole, here is a colossal, inexhaustible, 
almost costless source of wealth and power, flowing through 
France unused. What a blessing for any man or country 
to know, “ beyond a peradventure,” that he is thrown 
upon his own resources and must make the most of them! 
It is the lesson we shall soon have to learn in England, 
and to accept it would do France incomparably more good 
than to look to Germany for wealth. It is true that a 
scheme to use the water-power of the Rhone has lately 
been mooted, but one cannot comprehend what, after 
all these years, the French are waiting for. I am a 
student of biology and write here without figures, and 
subject to the correction of engineers, but I suppose it 
is well within the mark to say that the water-power of the 
Rhone would move every train on the Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
ranée Railway, and supply every town on its banks, prac- 
tically for nothing, with all the power it wants—for ever, 
in proportion to any period of time that we need think 
about. 

A very different scheme is now being mooted : to estab- 
lish a service of steamers for tourists. The idea is delightful, 
but if its realisation is incompatible with the hydro-electric 
scheme—as to which I am ignorant—we may observe 
the historico-political difference between them. To use the 
Rhone as a source of wealth for France by means of hydro- 
electricity is to act as a still living and therefore still creative 
nation; to use it to attract the money of American and 
British tourists who wish to see the Palais des Papes at 
Avignon, or the Roman remains at Arles is perhaps 
the best way of accepting the inevitable, but surely 
nations, like individuals, should seek to postpone the 
hour of decadence—hitherto seemingly inevitable for both, 
but perhaps hereafter to be postponed for both, even 
sine die. 

Observe the cleanliness and cheapness of Munich. Trams, 
lifts in hotels, electric light, power for factories, what you 
will: all from the water power of the limpid green stream 
which Campbell, in Hohenlinden, called “ Iser, rolling 
rapidly.” In Canada, last summer, I had an opportunity 
of seeing a hydro-electric plant at close quarters. Two 
fine cities, Fort William and Port Arthur, with a magnificent 
“speedway ” between them, stand at the head of Lake 
Superior. Everything that moves or lights or warms in 
them derives its power from a small fraction of a waterfall. 
As not only a Londoner, but a member of the Royal Insti- 
tution, where Faraday laid the foundations of electro- 
magnetism and showed how an electric current can be 
derived from mechanical motion, I was delighted to take 
the opportunity of seeing Kakdbeke Falls, as the Indians 
calied them. The cataract is even now superb and terrible, 
but enough water has been withdrawn from it for every 
purpose of those twin cities, from the supply of power for 
factories or locomotion to making toast or pressing ones 
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trousers. A great metal tube carries the water down to 
the station where its force is transformed. The electric 
current runs away to do its work. The water simply passes 
steadily downwards and, taxed of all its power, oozes into 
a quiet pool below. The place is very clean, powerful, 
simple, and needs very little man power. Day and night, 
perpetually, the thing goes on. No men suffer anthracosis, 
no ponies are deprived of sunlight, no ghastly explosions 
or other accidents entomb the workers concerned in the 
utilisation of this “‘ white coal,” as they call it in North 
America. No questions as to the “life of the mine” 
arise; no air is befouled nor sunlight obscured; no 
women are enslaved in what should be their homes; and 
everyone is served with power galore at rates most ridicu- 
lously low. The thing seems to have every conceivable 
advantage and no disadvantages whatever. 


Cries of vandalism have been raised about the utilisation 
of Niagara Falls. When last I saw them it was impossible 
to conceive anything more magnificent, yet at that time, 
by means of some 650,000 horse-power of the total of five 
millions—as I was informed—they were copiously serving 
cities in all directions, Canadian and American, over dis- 
tances of scores of miles, not to mention the many new 
factories, spotless and hygienic, of the American and 
Canadian cities called Niagara Falls. Again, every possible 
advantage and no disadvantages: from the biological and 
the sanitary point of view, sheer perfection. In the future, 
when engineers can derive all the power they desire from 
intra-atomic sources, they may condemn the loss involved 
in sending an electric current to considerable distances, 
but, meanwhile, just contrast even that process with the 
waste and dirt and labour and space involved in the carriage 
of, say, coal or timber or oil. In past years I have described 
the amenities of life, for persons of the most moderate 
means, as I have met them in such cities as Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., thanks to cheap electricity, and, 
above all, the incomparable boon to the housewife. I long 
for these things for my own country and desire to persuade 
our public that we should use all the resources of this kind 
that we have. Even if the whole of our internal hydro- 
electric potentialities amount to only some seven-tenths 
of those of Niagara Falls alone, why should we not use 
what we have? To supply almost costless, clean, hygienic, 
quiet, inexhaustible power to cities and industries and the 
arts is not vandalism: least of all is it to be condemned 
on any ground of beauty or ethics when compared with 
what it is competent to replace. Water power can be 
turned almost directly into life and beauty. It is not 
vandalism to turn barren soil into fertile; to grow golden 
harvests where none grew before. Water power can and 
does do this. Turn it into electricity, as in Scandinavia, 
and use the electric power for the fixation of the atmospheric 
nitrogen, and there you have the fertiliser which will yield 
fresh food and life and health and beauty for your city 
population. This is a long way round for the solar energy, 
but enables us to live on what reaches the sea as on what 
reaches the land. And, similarly, if the grandiose plan 
for harnessing the tides of the Severn and using gravitation 
thus for electric energy were possible, what a service, 
what a multitude of services, for South Wales and Bristol ! 
The first demonstration of water power that I ever saw 
was at the Royal Institution, perhaps some fifteen years 
ago, when the late Professor Silvanus Thompson showed how 
the electric are was being used for the synthesis of nitrites 
in Scandinavia, and from that hour to this the elegance 
and inexhaustible value of hydro-electricity have fascinated 
me. Perhaps the play, Welcome, Stranger! now running 
in London, which shows the transformation of a New 
England village when it used its waterfall, may help to 
arouse public interest in the subject in Old England, one 
of whose most consummate experimental geniuses gave to 
mankind all the benefits of “ white coal.” 


LENs. 





Correspondence 


FRANCE, GERMANY AND THE 
OCCUPATION OF THE RHINELAND 


To the Editor of Tax New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—In reading Prof. Schiicking’s article on the above subject, 
my interest grew with every line. I was in a state of excitement, 
repeating to myself: ‘* Now the saving word will come!” When 
I had read as far as the passage: “ A child who grows up in the 
Rhineland in present circumstances gets impressions of constant 
humiliation, which, it is to be feared, will take firm root in his 
mind,” the word did not come, and nothing in the whole article 
suggests the mere knowledge of what ought to have been said. 

Prof. Schiicking is quite right. But what of the Belgian, 
what of the French children during the German occupation, and 
the horrors they have witnessed ? I loathe sensationalism and 
will not say a word more than what a French gentleman said to 
me who lives in the devastated part of his country: “Pour des 
milliers d’enfants, il y a une conscience 4 réfaire.”’ Now look 
at this statement in the light of the Professor’s quoted sentence 
and remember that the French know what moral havoc for life 
has been wrought among their “ spes patrix.” And we know, 
that is to say all those of us who have been in close contact with 
refugee French children of the north-east and who understand 
their language and their slang. 

Is it superhuman to understand and to acknowledge wrong- 
doing in the country of the “‘ Uebermensch ?” Are the Germans 
and those among your people who pity them outside the common 
human experience that forgiveness is impossible unless the 
wrongdoer acknowledges that something has to be forgiven ? 
And that a changed attitude of mind of the wronged party depends 
vitally on this acknowledgment ? I honestly and sincerely want 
to shake hands with the person who wronged me. But if he 
behaves as if there is no wrong on his side this is impossible. 
In these conditions the human mind cannot change its attitude. 
And this holds good for a nation as well as for an individual. 

Has all the teaching of Dante been in vain? And don’t we 
see yet that unrepentance and the atmosphere of Hell belong 
to each other organically? Why, why don’t the Germans or 
the best among them realise—and say so—how the children, the 
brothers and sisters of the French who occupy the Rhineland, 
have had their young minds darkened, vitiated, poisoned by the 
men they meet in the streets and on the roads of the occupied 
country? Why is it that heapsof people of good will who will not 
say peace where there is no peace can not see that without this 
confession of guilt we can not get from Hell into Purgatory, and 
that this impossibility arises not from hardness of heart, but 
from the nature of things ?—Yours, etc., 

Amsterdam. E. C. KNAPPERT. 

[Our correspondent’s point of view is quite easy to understand 
and to sympathise with ; but failing a public confession of guilt 

and repentance by the German nation, does he propose to remain 
in Hell for ever ?—Ed. N.S.] 


THE DECAY OF IMPERIALISM 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Sm,—In your article on “Egypt and the Empire,” of 
February 4th, the following words appear: ‘ The Imperialism 
of twenty years ago is a fallen idol; it may have a handful 
of votaries left in the office of the Morning Post and the military 
clubs, but the great mass of the nation has forgotten it.” 

Personally, I am convinced that the natural desire for self- 
expression, which is being evinced in so many countries at the 
present day, is but a repetition on a larger and more generous 
scale, of the upheavals of 1830 and 1848. The sentiment of 
nationality cannot be smothered by a judicious application of 
the sword. But among a large number of my friends and 
acquaintances in this University I am unable to discover the 
slightest trace of any liberal tendencies in regard to what touches 
them personally—namely, the national, and therefore anti- 
British stirrings in Ireland, in India and in Egypt. They 
might, indeed, if they possessed the necessary skill and energy, 
be the writers of a typical leading article in the Morning Post. 

I admit that I cannot dispute the fact that among the great 
mass of the nation “ the Imperialism of twenty years ago is a 
fallen idol,’’ but I think I may truthfully say that a large number 
of men, when they go down from here, are imbued with the 
same political principles as those gentlemen who, in the early 
years of the reign of George III., supported the imposition of 
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Grenville’s famous “ Stamp Act” on the American Colonies, 
in order that the dignity of the Mother Country might be upheld. 
We do not want another George Grenville !—Yours, etc., 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. D. A. RIDDELL. 

February 5th. 

[No doubt. But these budding Grenvilles—if we are right— 
will soon realise the necessity of modifying their stern faith if they 
look for political careers in the twentieth century.—Eb. N.S.] 


MANCHESTER LIBERALISM 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your Political Correspondent refers to Manchester 
Liberalism as being distinguished by two characteristics— 
“ flabbiness and self-complacency.” On what evidence ? 

The “‘ Manchester Liberalism ” to which he refers is no doubt 
the movement which has been steadily gaining strength among 
the rank and file of Manchester Independent Liberals for the 
last four years. They are convinced that, after world peace, 
such industrial reconstruction as will result in the willing co- 
operation of all classes in industry, is by far the most pressing 
problem before the country. They see little promise of such 
reconstruction in the Conservative or Labour parties and far 
less in the present Coalition—by its very nature condemned, 
during the remainder of its existence, to a continuance of the 
kaleidoscopic changes of principle which make it incapable of 
inspiring confidence in anybedy. 

They have accordingly done all that lay in their power to urge 
on the Independent Liberal leaders the necessity for adopting 
a constructive industrial policy, based on distinctly Liberal 
principles, and through Ramsay Muir’s book they have indicated 
broadly the way in which they think the main problems should 
be approached. Consisting, as they do, largely of business men, 
manufacturers and merchants, they fully appreciate the immense 
complexity and difficulty of the whole subject, and they utterly 
deny the possibility of a miraculous cure of the ills of industry 
by any one or other of the nostrums advocated by different 
sections of the Labour Party. On the contrary, they believe 
that the only road to success lies in building up gradually on what 
we already have, and that any attempt to substitute a totally 
new type of organisation such as general nationalisation would 
inevitably end in utter disaster to the whole community. 

They attack the problems of industry in a spirit, not of cock- 
sureness, but of humble inquiry. Perhaps this may be called 
“ flabbiness.” But their one insistent demand is for inquiry 
and knowledge. Why “ self-complacency ” ?—Yours, etc., 

February 5th. MANCHESTER LIBERAL. 


GAS-HEATING 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—I have four gas-stoves, a geyser, a cooker. My rooms 
are warmed better in cold weather than they were by coal-fires 
and always more evenly ; competition for space near the fender 
has been abandoned. Cleanliness of the person, of curtains and 
windows, of chair-covers and carpets, of ceiling and floor, has 
been prolonged remarkably; comfort has been increased, 
labour saved ; health has been better maintained, colds have 
been vastly fewer, “ throats” actually improved, tempers too. 
But these advantages have not been obtained without trouble, 
attributable, not to the gas or the stove, but to their providers. 
The high cost of gas is not fully compensated by irreproachable 
courtesy ; repeated assertion of the superiority of gas as a heating 
agent does not enable one to understand how to maintain the 
efficiency of an installation. 

I doubt whether gas-heating can become general until it can 
be said honestly that a gas-fire is definitely cheaper than a 
coal-fire, reckoned in cost of consumption only, without 
estimating labour-saving and the cost of colds and dirt. Certainly 
there will be dissatisfaction until installations are made automatic 
in response to the weather and the feelings or simple instructions 
for their regulation are supplied. After official after official had 
bowed and smiled himself out, after the geyser official had told 
me what he thought of the gas official and the gas official had 
confided in me about the geyser official, experience alone taught 
me that stoves and geysers may be regulated easily to work 
harmoniously and efficiently in any weather. 

Mr. O. Brett clings to coal-fires because they make him happy. 
A Parson’s Wife clings to their “ power ” to receive the contents 
of the ashtray. In their cinders and dust they see hypnagogic 
pictures of assaults on “ family life, private property and wine ” ; 
their thoughts and smoke mingle to choke the efforts of science 


——. 


to promote general happiness. So it has been ever, and will be, 

Happy Mr. Brett, happy and cheerful Parson’s Wife! Tremblez ; 

vous étes immortels !—Yours, etc., 

9F Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, 
February 5th. 


H. Laine Gorpon, 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTesMAN. 

Srr,—As an intensely interested reader of the correspondence 
in THe New SraTesMAN on the burning question of gas and 
electricity versus coal-fires, may I add my small contribution ? 

It seems to me to be all a question of temperament. If you 
happen to be so lazy that it is too much trouble to light a 
coal-fire, why then you will say you prefer gas or electricity, 
If, on the contrary, you are convinced that home comforts are 
not thrust on mortals, but must be achieved by a certain amount 
of work, you will gladly perform the mystical rite which, for all 
we know to the contrary, was initiated by Mother Eve some 
chilly morning in the Garden of Eden. 

For my part it has always been a source of wonder how anyone 
can sit over a gas-fire for any length of time without becomi 
utterly wretched and depressed. As for electric heating, I have 
painful memories of a friend’s house partly treated by an 
electric “ exasperator” moved from room to room—scientific 
misery in excelsis. 

The plain fact is that all these mechanical inventions are 
failures, because they lack the main charm of a coal-fire—that is, 
its individuality.—Yours, etc., LovER oF ComForrt, 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am not a little surprised when medical men recommend 
the use of gas fires to the public. A gas fire is only tolerable 
when there is a perfect flue to remove the poisonous products 
of the combustion of commercial gas. It is very rarely, indeed, 
that a house has not one or more defective flues. It follows that 
the indiscriminate fitting of gas fires means that in an enormous 
number of cases the atmosphere of living and bedrooms is 
poisoned. With a coal fire a “‘ smoky chimney ”’ reveals itself ; 
with a gas fire it does not. The most deadly product of gas 
combustion is odourless. 

I see, too, that a flueless gas “ radiator” is sold containing 
lumps of asbestos, which are heated by the ordinary jets. These 
appliances have open tops, and, in addition to charging a room 
with poisonous gas, consume much oxygen. How is the public, 
left by our educational system with a complete lack of science, 
to know that the medical recommendations do not refer also 
to these deadly appliances. 

Local Authorities ought to make bylaws compelling the 
inspection of the flues of all gas fires and geysers; such a pre- 
caution would save many lives and much ill-health. In the 
last few days some dreadful cases of gas poisoning have been 
reported, including serious discharges of carbon monoxide, 
which overcame many people, in a factory and in a church.— 
Yours, etc., L. G. Cutozza Money. 


WALL INSCRIPTIONS BY PRISONERS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your interesting article of January 28th on the prisoners’ 
wall inscriptions in the Loches Castle dungeons will have reminded 
many readers of similar inscriptions and carvings in other parts 
of Europe—painfully reminded, indeed, in view of the many 
thousands of captives at this moment languishing in the political 
prisons of Finland, Russia, Hungary, etc., as one minor result 
of the Versailles peace. 

Can those out of the millions of prison tenants of the past 
whose existence is thus faintly recorded be deemed more fortunate 
than those nameless ones whose appeals for remembrance have 
been shrouded in whitewash? Scarcely so, since generally 
speaking, the deeper, more miserable and more neglected the cell 
the less likelihood there would be of the carvings and scratchings 
attracting the turnkey’s notice. Of this the artistic wall carvings 
of pageants, etc., in Senlis Castle, near Paris—if not blown up 
by the Germans—furnish an example ; and likewise the wall 
inscriptions by English prisoners at La Rochelle. Some, as for 
example, the carver of the minatory words Hodie mihi, cras tibi! 
at Middelburg, in Holland, made no appeal for personal remem- 
brance. 

But, apart from such written appeals, there are, here and 
there, relics of the past which, as your writer says, are pathetic 
and sentimentally thrilling. At Coimbra in Portugal, there 
may be visited, by favour (though it “stands not in Baedeker ") 
a boys’ school occupying the original Palace of the Inquisition, 
each of its numbered cells having a slit through which the inmates 
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might witness the celebration of mass in the gloomy central 
chapel below. 
earer home there is at present in the Welshpool Museum 
the rough painted wood pulpit from the old prison of Mont- 
ry, which geen A served as such through the lifetime 
of two successive gaols of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

What agonised eyes must have watched that pulpit, of men 
and boys and women awaiting trial, or to be hanged, or trans- 
ported, or treadmilled, or to receive scores of lashes next day 
—some innocent and some erring ! 

If, in our own day, the innocent Adolf Beck could be convicted 
through a court ceremonialism between counsel and judge, how 
many others, equally innocent, must have listened protestingly 
with eyes riveted on the preacher from that oo with its 
unintentionally ironic inscription ‘‘ God is Love ” 

As to one such victim at least who found burial in the Robber’s 
Grave in Montgomery, there has always been little doubt of a 
cruel miscarriage of justice. 

“* Low in the churchyard green and fair 
Where leaves and blossoms wave, 
Is shown a strip of barren earth, 
*Tis called the Robber’s Grave . . . 
« And God will grant this prayer, that all 
My innocence may see, 
My grave for more than fifty years 
A barren spot shall be . . .” 
Twice forty years have passed since then ; 
The grave may yet be seen 
All sterile, bare and desolate, 
Amid surrounding green.” 
—yYours, etc., 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 


To the Editor of Tae New SraTesMAN. 

Sir,—In his notice of the recent Phcenix revival of The Chances, 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy unfortunately falls into a strange error. 
He has confounded two very separate and distinct individuals— 
George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham (1627-1688), son 
of that first Duke of Buckingham who was assassinated by John 
Felton; and John Sheffield, Lord Mulgrave (1649-1720), who 
was created Duke of Buckingham in 1703, not long after the 
accession of Queen Anne. 

As is stated in my Theatrical History, printed upon the Pheenix 
programme, we owe the alteration of er’s play to Villiers, 
whose dramatic work includes that immortal comedy The Re- 
hearsal, a tragi-comedy The Restoration, or, Right will take Place 
a wy from Philaster), a trifling farce, or rather sketch, 
entitled The Battle of Sedgemoor, and a brief duologue The Militant 
Couple. His poems, mostly satires and epigrams, are few, but 
—— are stuffed full of pepper and wit. 

ohn Sheffield is a less interesting and, let it be acknowledged, 
a far less scandalous =. There is little good to report of his 
two tragedies Julius and Marcus Brutus, interspersed as 
they are with choruses “ after the manner of the ancients.” 
ing to Mr. *s mistake it follows that his citations 
concerning the Duke of Buckingham are, as regards the author 
of The Chances, entirely impertinent.—Yours, etc., 
MontTaGuE SUMMERS. 

[Mr. Desmond MacCarthy writes: “I owe an apology to the 
readers of my article. I discovered my slip just too late for 
remedy.”’] 


B.-M. 


Miscellany 
PIANIST AND COMPOSER 


ITHIN the last fortnight we have had an 
opportunity of hearing Busoni in a Mozart 
pianoforte concerto with the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, and in a recital at the Wigmore 

Hall. Busoni is a very curious phenomenon. To begin 
with, he is the virtuoso incarnate. You can divide 
all artists roughly into two main groups, and they 
may be described colloquially, thus: (1) Those who 
are all outside, and (2) Those who are all inside. 
To the first group belong all the executants, the 
virtuosos. To the second group belong those artists 
commonly called creative, in music the composers. 
Physiologists and psychologists have yet to explain 
to us the connection between that outer facility which 
is often so extraordinary and generally so empty, 
with that inner intensity often clumsy and obscure 
m its expression, but whose power we instinctively 
recognise. It is on record that Princess Metternich, 
when she met Richard Wagner, described him as a 


“pale, insignificant little man.’”’ No one would ever 
dream of calling Busoni “a pale, insignificant little 
man ’’—not even the readers of Miss Ethel M. Dell, 
accustomed to men before whom boulders shrink as they 
kick them. It is not possible, however, to say of a man 
that his vitality will be in inverse proportion to the 
acreage of his exterior. Nor is it possible to say of a 
composer that his creative ability will be in inverse 
proportion to his powers as an executant. But I suggest 
that it is a curious fact that at first sight it seems to be 
impossible to find any connection between the two. 
There have been great composers who were great 
executants—Mozart is a supreme example; there have 
been great virtuosos whose compositions were trans- 
parent rubbish—the latter have been more numerous 
than the former. That seems to be all the records 
tell us. 

But a closer analysis of virtuosity would, I think, 
reveal more. The virtuosity of Mozart, Chopin, and 
Scriabin was very different to the virtuosity of Liszt, 
Busoni and Hofmann. 


' It is best, for the moment, to let this difference lie hid- 
den under the word ‘‘creative’’—meaning when applied 
to the first three musicians that they possessed some 
virtue comparatively absent from the others; but the 
point I want to make is that we should have been con- 
scious of this virtue in the playing of Mozart, Chopin 
and Scriabin, even if we had never heard or known of 
their compositions; whereas we should not have felt 
it in the playing of the other three pianists. We might 
have felt a slight touch of it in Liszt, it is barely per- 
ceptible in Busoni, and it is completely absent from 
Hofmann. Now, can we get a little nearer to defining 
what this virtue is? 

Well, I think it is possibly simply the power of 
suggesting more than is expressed. It is the quality of 
awakening the mind of the listener to a voyage of its 
own imagination. The creative artist unlocks your 
mind, sets you travelling, while the pure virtuoso, the 
executant, closes your mind, cuts out all its horizons, 
and fixes you on watching him. Mind you, he is very 
much better worth watching; he has got to be! Is this 
not the explanation why our great virtuosos are always 
such striking and picturesque figures. And not only 
are they picturesque in their looks, they are picturesque 
and striking in their manner and in their playing. 
Where Mozart would have been expressive and started 
= off dreaming until you were completely oblivious of 

im, Busoni becomes more and more remorselessly 
remarkable as you listen to him, and when he plays 
Beethoven you are more conscious of the great Busoni 
than of the great Beethoven. In fact, his programme 
may tell you that he is playing Bach, Beethoven or 
Liszt, but in fact he is always playing Busoni. 

The truth of this may be tested in a very curious 
way. I suppose everybody has noticed the peculiarly 
empty and gaudy effect of stage kings on their stage 
thrones, however superb and picturesque the person 
of the actor. How different would be the effect of a 
Coronation in Westminster Abbey—even if the person 
of the monarch were the most insignificant possible— 
because it would be connected with the background 
of London, of England, of all that surging multitude 
of life which lay behind. 

So the work of the creative artist is linked with the 
unseen and unheard, with a background of reality 
into which we are led, and the greater and more signifi- 
cant the background the more negligible and puny will 
his figure in the foreground appear. 

We are told that Busoni was asked in 1920 to take 
the class for advanced composition at the Berlin 
Hochschule fiir Musik and that he has been extra- 
ordinarily successful in attracting students. As it is 
impossible for any mortal man to teach the composition 


of music, Busoni’s intellectual force is no doubt very 
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usefully employed in drastic criticism of the students’ 
essays in composing. Nothing is more valuable for 
the young composer and writer than a careful mixture 
of stimulus and discouragement. Nothing first-rate 
ever came out of a warm bath of approval, but history 
shows that the first-rate man generally supplies the 
cold douche himself in spite of all the efforts of his 
friends and admirers to steam him into flabby self- 
satisfaction. On the other hand, no cold douche 
externally supplied ever chills the smug composure of 
the second-rate. So, really, Busoni would almost 
appear superfluous if we were not aware of the value 
of an aggressive, attractive, powerful personality in 
stimulating other personalities—from pride, vanity, 
or a hundred mixed motives—to their utmost possible 
activity. That, undoubtedly, is Busoni’s réle at the 
Hochschule fiir Musik, and as for his leading the way 
to “build up classicism again ’’—which, he told Mr. 
Dent, was his purpose—I frankly don’t believe a teacher 
can influence the future of any creative art. If, among 
the pupils of Busoni, we’ ever get a really great composer, 
there is one thing of which we can be absolutely certain, 
and it is that his work will not have the slightest bearing 
on Busoni’s own principles of composition or on Busoni’s 
practice in the art. 

At Busoni’s recital last Saturday he played several 
of his own pianoforte compositions, and most musicians 
will admit; I think, that they are inexpressive, 
zsthetically empty, and not very interesting even as 
exercises. If they were not by Busoni they would never 
be heard again, and the strangest thing about them is 
their lack of organic life. Busoni’s playing has un- 
doubtedly the great intellectual quality of displaying 
the work grasped as a whole, each part in its due 
subordination; but his own compositions sound like 
improvisations without a scheme. They do not unfold 
inevitably, they are merely put together capriciously. 
Perhaps Mr. Dent will explain this to us. 

W. J. TURNER. 


Drama 
SHOCKS AND PLOTS 


HE new little plays at the Little Theatre form once 
again a lively evening’s entertainment. Its pro- 
gramme reminds one of a superior story-magazine 

appealing to the easily-bored, busy, educated public who 
are indifferent to imaginative art, but exacting in workman- 
ship. They want variety and ingenuity from contributors, 
and each item must be good of its kind, though its kind 
may be frankly frivolous, downright sentimental, or merely 
sensational. It is not an exacting standard artistically, 
but translated into terms of theatrical management, it is 
not so easy to maintain. Good acting here corresponds to a 
workmanlike vivid handling of a subject in a short story ; 
and good acting cannot be got without enthusiasm. At the 
Little Theatre one is struck by the unselfish ardour of the 
actors and the adequacy of the performances. The plays 
they act seldom require the creation of atmosphere or 
more than a rapid suggestion of character, so that we, 
the audience, may infer the type of person to whom some- 
thing (usually something terrible) is going to happen. Mr. 
George Bealby and Miss Gott are both great dabs at this 
kind of rapid impersonation ; indeed the whole company 
excel in it. Miss Sybil Thorndike’s gift does not lie in 
impersonation but in the expression of strong emotion. 
Her personality on the stage is not of the indiarubber kind— 
squeezable into fifty shapes. What we enjoyed last 
week was seeing Miss Sybil Thorndike as the self-contained, 
troubled woman of the world, Miss Sybil Thorndike as the 
nervously flighty and repentant mother, Miss Sybil Thorn- 
dike as the poor poll snarling at bay against her whole 
family in a pub (there was a great contrast between her 


triumph in expressing the emotional values of this part 
and her failure to vulgarise her voice and accent in it) 
and, lastly, Miss Sybil Thorndike dealing lightly with a 
cooler specimen of Cupid’s bold buccaneers. But in all 
these little plays the story is the thing, and like a clever 
editor of the kind of magazine indicated above, the manage- 
ment must vary the fare. We began with serious passion 
(Amends) and a white murder; the last thing the woman who 
has made a worldly match finds she can do for her disgust- 
ingly dilapidated ex-lover, who has the wish but not the 
pluck to die, is to give him a tumbler of whisky, help him 
stagger to his bed and turn on the gas. The dialogue which 
sketches their relation and suggests their past is without 
true poignance; it is unimaginative in any important 
sense, but it has vigour and it is actable. Changing Guard 
follows. Scene: a dying child who does not die, and a 
mother’s bedside dream. Those who like being dragged 
to the fountain of easy tears and then given a happy ending, 
this play will please ; those who do not, will be immensely 
refreshed by De Mortuis. This is an acrid bit of buffoonery, 
a Tale of Mean Streets, a scene of carousal in a pub after a 
funeral, leading up to a boosy, ranting, fearsome and ridi- 
culous row, with a shimmer of pathos (Miss Sybil Thorn- 
dike’s part) lying at the back of the squalid shindy. Con- 
gratulations to all the actors and to the author, Mr. Stanley 
Logan, especially remembering the hearty-bawling father 
of the deceased (Mr. Stockwell Hawkins), the hysterical 
crescendo of the mother (Miss Barbara Gott), the tipsy, 
provocative sympathy of Mrs. Shuntle (Miss Cicely Oates— 
she is a first-rate impersonator), and Mr. George Bealby, 
the publican, for the due inexpressiveness of his kind im- 
pulses and the philosophic disgust with which he spoke 
the last words at closing-time, giving a meditative twirl 
to his broom before sweeping up. The thrill of the evening 
is now reached—a play in two short acts. 

The Regiment is adapted from the French. I notice that 
when the Little Theatre intends really to stalk our sensi- 
bilities with care and then make a tiger-spring upon them, 
the management has recourse to “ our sweet enemy ” for 
a piay. Unflinching thoroughness is a commoner character- 
istic in the French temperament; their critics do not 
dander along the lanes of literature ; open a book of French 
criticism and you realise at least that a hunt is up, and 
that the game, whether it be the temperament of an author or 
the definition of an idea, will be pursued with an intellectual 
curiosity strong as thirst; their cynicism is less frequently 
tempered by fundamental good nature; their lubricity is 
frank; their rhetoric untranslatably shameless; _ their 
sentimentality gross and conventional—often suddenly 
turned on like a tap by authors otherwise remorselessly 
intellectual. This national characteristic of saying defiantly, 
as it were, “‘ When I do a thing I doit ; when I am critical, 
cynical, sensual, conventional, rhetorical, sentimental, as 
the case may be, I am that and nothing else,” in practical 
life astonishes and amuses Englishmen. Frenchmen are 
not more frequently fussy than Englishmen, but when a 
Frenchman is fussy he reaches at once an undreamt of 
maximum of fuss; English salesmen are not always lym- 
phatic in the presence of a customer, but their alacrity 
does not approach the sincerity of greed and eagerness 
observable up and down France. It has been noticed that 
when an English chauffeur sees a cow in the road ahead he 
slows down, while a French one says, “ Voila, un obstacle,” 
and presses the accelerator. This quality tells particularly 
in the small twenty minutes’ shock play, in the manufacture 
of emotional stilettos, of which sometimes the stab is too 
sharp for our taste. The homicidal maniac scene at the 
Little Theatre last year produced protests; yet when one 
is out on the crude and, strictly speaking, quite inartistic 
venture of giving people a nasty turn, anything is better 
than leaving them masters of their own feelings. The 
Regiment does not excruciate to the pitch of that other 
little French drama, but it is a good bit of sensationalism. 
A whole regiment (fortunately a German one) is inoculated 
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with hydrophobia virus instead of vaccine. The disaster 
is the revenge of a Polish soldier who leads the life of a 
beaten dog in the regiment. : 

The Colonel (Mr. George Bealby), a resolute man sees 
that the only course is to put them out of their misery by 
shooting them. He gives the word of command himself 
from a window where he knows he will be in the range of 
fire. An actor gave a plausible and disturbing imitation 
of a patient suffering from hydrophobia. The evening’s 
entertainment ended with a very amusing comedy in the 
bedroom of a hotel. You will miss, not the fun but the 
point, if you fail to observe that the young man when 
released from the wardrobe, though completely dressed, 
is not wearing his evening tie. 

Even if the authors and management of St. James’s 
Theatre had not requested me never to divulge the solution 
of The Bat, I should not have done so; and not merely 
because the fun for the spectator lies in being kept in the 
dark (he is also literally, by the way, kept in the dark a con- 
siderable part of the time), but because I should have 
had considerable difficulty in explaining how the solution 
fitted all the incidents which had thrilled me, pointing 
the finger of guilt first at one person and then at another. 
Sherlock Holmes at the end of a story always puts his 
finger-tips together and explains. I wanted badly a short 
fourth act in which the delightful, superhumanly composed 
Miss Cornelia van Gorden (Miss Eva Moore) should expound 
over early breakfast—her nervous constitution was up to 
this feat; I am sure she was asleep by 1.80—the terrible 
and perplexing occurrences of that murderous night. The 
hours between 10.80 and 1 a.m. were as exciting and con- 
fusing as a battle ; but I should have liked to have been taken 
over the field by a lecturer afterwards. As it is, I under- 
stand now what happened hardly better than three lost 
English Tommies whom I met once at Montdidier in the 
French line some forty miles from the scene of action, capless, 
eoatless, weaponless, whose only account of themselves 
was that their captain had shouted “ run for your lives,” 
and that they had “ lost the British Army.” 

A play like The Bat must be most efficiently acted. 
It is. Miss Drusilla Wills as Lizzie, the maid, supplies 
the comic relief admirably ; Anderson (Mr. Arthur Wontner) 
as the detective, is exactly what he should be; so was Billy, 
the Japanese butler, Dr. Wells—indeed, all of them. 
The Bat provides thrills, perplexities, and at last, a measure 


of enlightenment. 
DesmMonp MacCartuy. 


THE DANGER OF UNITY 


HE performances given at Merton College, Oxford, 
of Dryden’s All for Love provide scope for com- 
parisons. The O.U.D.S. production of Antony and 

Cleopatra, and, even more recently, that of the Stratford 
Company at the Memorial Theatre, are fresh in the memory. 
It is a striking test of values to see the same tale thus twice 
told, once to the tastes and liking of the later seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries, and again in a way that, to-day, 
seems made for all time. 

Dryden’s play had the misfortune to obscure its greater 
predecessor for some hundred years. In an age when 
Lear pleased more with a happy ending, the lovesickness 
of a shallow woman proved more acceptable than the rare 
passion of “a lass unparalleled”; consequently, in the 
rebound, All for Love fell into worse repute than it deserved. 
For it is masterly work by a skilled hand. 

Dryden’s genius was one well suited to control and regu- 
lation ; it was an admirable tool with which to work on a 
design already set, and leave no flaw in the finished composi- 
tion. The drama of his age was straitly bound by conven- 
tions, and in All for Love he never felt tempted to break the 
bondage. Born of a misunderstanding of Aristotle, and 
now glorified with French periods, the Unities had come to 


England. No more might the action roam from Nile to 
Tiber, show now Ventidius in his marches through Parthia, 
now Pompey feasting the Triumvirate in his galleys, thus 
providing a large, changing background for a love which 
shook the world. The freedom of English drama, first 
found in the ramblings of a chronicle play, must henceforth 
submit to the restrictions of the French court stage, where 
the formalities of a royal performance forbade shifting 
scenes or exuberant realism. , 

The supreme critic of his time, Dryden sought to mould 
the drama during the transitional period of its revival 
into set, enduring forms. When he wrote All for Love he 
had wearied of the heroic style, and had turned again to 
search the Shakespearean tradition. His views may lack 
consistency ; they never lack shrewdness. All for Love 
is in a manner a criticism of Antony and Cleopatra. It 
emphasises its weak points. Shakespeare’s play suffers 
from being somewhat diffuse. The rapid changes of scene 
and personages are confusing, and the plot loses itself 
amongst many councils and battles. The weakness is obvious, 
even though that marvellously delineated Queen dominates 
the play with her presence. Inconsistencies of characterisa- 
tion and this confusion were observed by Dryden. | Char- 
acter was to be the main force of his own play, and regu- 
larity in construction was to reveal it more fully. Conse- 
quently, the hubbub of falling empires is deadened ; the 
scene is no longer the known world, but only Alexandria, 
and, for some few closing days ; love and the madness 
of love become the sole theme, to which Antony’s greatness 
and his honour serve as a foil, not as conflicting, tragic 
principles. The conception is magnificently worked out ; 
the even verse and -balanced scenes, convey perfectly this 
flood of passion, which Ventidius the soldier, Octavia, wife 
and mother, Dolabella, the friend, each in turn try in 
vain to stem; death itself is to the lovers but a closer 
union than earth could offer. 

But what is interesting to the critic is that this devotion 
to the main theme forces Dryden to limit that characterisa- 
tion, on which, together with the Unities, he relied. In 
his Cleopatra, desire has swallowed up personality. For 
a moment her pride can be roused by Octavia, but it falls 
from her as her rival leaves her, when she is again all fears 
and doubts. Never for a moment does she think of Antony’s 
ruin; there is no ruin for her, indeed, save in an end to 
loving and being loved. She shrinks from the asp, steeled 
by no immortal longings; only the thought of reunion 
nerves her to the deed. Not as in Shakespeare, have two 
lovers, long versed in pleasures, found themselves out- 
matched at last by emotions they thought they could 
control and have even at times resented. In Dryden's play 
Antony has surrendered himself to the charms of a 
Cleopatra whom love has changed from queenliness, making 
her envious of more homely joys; and she, her daring 
gone, she feels shame at being his mistress, and dies 
triumphing only in the thought that thus she proves 
herself his wife. 

This is the inevitable outcome of such concentration. 
The strength of the play lies in its symmetry and its fine 
portrayal of desire, but the passion of these two, thus 
stripped of the complex emotions which weighed on the 
lovers Shakespeare knew, has turned in Dryden's hands 
into a small, selfish thing, hardly ennobling, despite its 
vehemence—the story merely of a foolish woman and a 
doting man, to whom the losing of the world is a loss 
easy to be borne. 

And here is the critical moral; the drama which has con- 
centration and unity in Dryden’s sense for its aims, must 
have for its subject some high deed, some God-directed fate, 
such as the Greek dramatists chose. Shakespeare might 
have warned him that the “ infinite variety”’ of a Cleopatra 
could not brook the rigour of the unities. 

The production deserved praise. Dryden was interpreted, 
unmixed with any memories of Shakespeare or Plutarch. 

T. S. R. Boase. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


I hg Life and Death of Harriett Frean (Collins. 6s.): 
An admirably concentrated novel. There are few 
superfluous words in it and, what is rarer in fiction, 
no superfluous episodes or descriptions. Some years ago 
this short life of an old maid would have been more than a 
notable novel; it would have been a literary event, fol- 
lowed by prolonged reverberations. But now the psycho- 
logical theories (Infantilism, Suppression) which have stimu- 
ated the novelist’s imagination, and given her confidence to 
concentrate upon certain aspects of her heroine, are too 
familiar for the book to have that effect. Miss Sinclair 
has surveyed the ground of Harriett’s life from the cradle 
to the grave with the help of the psycho-analyst’s theodolite, 
triangle, compass. It is a narrow strip of country, so 
flat that the reader can descry from afar the heroine’s 
tombstone at the end of it. There is, however, a gracious 
absence of impatience, or of anything like contempt, in 
the author’s attitude towards her, which permits a certain 
wistfulness to veil at times that short, bleak vista. 


* * * 


Harriett Frean is the first of Miss Sinclair’s novels I have 
read; it will not be the last. I infer from it that she 
belongs to the camp of novelists who side with children 
against parents, with impulse against convention. Well, 
it is no use pretending I am yet (Heaven knows what years 
will bring one to!) definitely upon the other side, but 
the way novelists and dramatists (especially dramatists) 
load the scales against the elderly and conventional has 
occasionally exasperated me into wanting to spring to their 
rescue. I should like to strike a blow upon the stage for 
nonconformist ministers, curates, country parsons, philan- 
thropists, methodical papas, comfy mothers, retired colonels, 
churchwardens, elderly stockbrokers, old-fashioned noble- 
men, squires, schoolmasters, successful tradesmen and 
maiden aunts. I should make the maiden aunt in 
that play, if ever it gets written, a sympathetic character. 
Though she bristle with knitting needles and com- 
plexes, wear cameo brooches and crochet shawls, prefer 
reading about Princess Mary’s marriage to reading Dr. 
Marie Stopes on marriage, have a temper and a twitch, 
yet she shall be, like Betsy Trotwood, a life-enhancer. 
On the other hand, the young people round her will be 
drawn as selfish without being sensible, high-spirited without 
being funny, pert without being pointful, enterprising 
without being intelligent, careless without being brave. 
It will do no harm to turn the tables, for once; it is not 
democracy but youth which gets flattery to-day. 

. * * 


“Yes, yes,” I said to myself, closing the book after my 
brief, absorbed perusal of it, and taking off my spectacles and 
shaking out a large handkerchief to wipe them (for the 
story had made me feel old, broken and resigned), “ Yes, 
even so; that was the life of Harriett Frean, and that 
is what it came to.” It was all the fault, it seems, of her 
mild, idealistic parents. It was they who taught her to 
renounce marriage with a man she loved in order to be 
loyal to her conscience ; and then—well, by doing so she 
doomed herself to gradual desiccation. “The point of 
honour . . . Ay di me!” And slowly rubbing my 
veiny hands twice, up and down my pointed knees and 
speckled shins, I stared upon an ashy fire. “ Repression 
. . « her parents’ fault. . I see what we are meant 
to think.” 

* * * 


Harriett’s parents loved each other with an all-trusting 
reverence, bending together over their only child with a 
ceaseless protective tenderness, so that she never knew 
more dreadful consequences than a brief look of alarmed 


disappointment in her mother’s face, or the shadow of 
concern upon her father’s placid dignity. Once, a tiny 
child at a children’s party, on the evidence of some other 
child’s crumby plate before her, she allowed herself to be 
snatched without protest from an overcrowded tea-table 
laden with delicious things, though she herself had not 
yet eaten anything. So young, so thoroughly, had Harriett 
learned it is not good to grab at what you want, or even 
what you ought to have. The maternal sunburst of affec- 
tion which greeted her self-control was thrillingly grati- 
fying to her then, as afterwards the private joy she felt at her 
father’s quiet approval, when she told him she had refused 
her friend’s betrothed, who had so suddenly turned his 
passion towards herself. But time flies; father dies and 
mother dies. Father’s modest literary reputation dies also, 
long, long before Harriett, still gently proud of belonging 
to a moral and intellectual aristocracy, notices in those to 
whom she introduces herself as “ Hilton Frean’s daughter, 
Hilton Frean, you know?” looks of polite but blank 
bewilderment. Life is dull now and not without worries, 
but it has its consolations: her memories, her knickknacks, 
her garden and an occasional glance at that moral bank- 
book she has always kept, where the balance is still satis. 
factory, thanks to one huge item on the credit side—that 
great renouncement. 
+ * * 

Here the novelist of a less psychological age would have 
left her, gently rocking in her little bay till the sun went 
down. Not so Miss Sinclair. The worst is still to come. 
**She gave Robin to Priscilla”; yes, but Miss Sinclair 
queries that great item in Harriett’s moral bankbook, shows 
that against it must be set the crinkum-crankums her 
nature developed. Harriett discovered, too, that to those 
she meant to benefit, the value of that great renouncement 
was doubtful. Priscilla, feeling Robin did not love her, 
developed chronic, hysterical, unconsciously, to centre his 
attention upon herself, invalidism, and Robin, his unselfish- 
ness at last exhausted, worn out with waiting on her, married 
her nurse and decayed himself to an exacting, peevish vale- 
tudinarian. Thus life goes on, cruelly teaching Harriett 
lessons long after she can profit by them, when (“ Ay, di, 
me ”’) all she can do is to try to stop her ears and run, run 
and be gathered in imagination to her mother’s arms again. 
She dies of cancer. It was of that disease her mother died, 
and Harriett’s fate thus borrows augustness in her own eyes. 
Queer bubbles of suppressed sex instincts rise from memories 
of childhood—that dangerous lane below the garden, that 
dirty blue fence and the squatting man behind it; and in 
her last conscious moments she greets from her hospital 
bed old, eupeptic “Connie” of lewd conversation, with 
a sigh of ecstatic recognition—* Mamma,” she says and 
dies. (Cf., the end of Flaubert’s Un Caur Simple.) 


* * * 


“There is Cranford,” I said dolefully to myself when 
I had finished. But it was so long since I had read it, I 
could not tell how good Cranford was; yet my spirits 
rose a little. I could not deny Harriett Frean was a con- 
vincing story, but its moral? Was, after all, Connie’s 
life, if one subjected it to searching, worth more? Cer- 
tainly in Connie nothing was “suppressed”; but could 
I not (if the task was one which tempted me) make a very 
drab picture of “ The Life and Death of Connie Hancock ” ? 
Connie was married and had children, true; but think of 
Connie’s kraal, think of Connie’s mind! I saw the Freans 
by firelight, reading the poets, glancing at each other over 
the loveliest lines. I saw Harriett’s father waiting in the 
moonlight to fetch her from her uneventful little dances, 
tucking her arm in his and walking home, well content and 
— of her, though to young men she was not attractive ; 

saw them standing side by side when the financial crash 
came, shaken, but conscious they had not lost the best in 
life. Poor Connie, though nothing was suppressed in her, 
had none of these good things in her life. The fag-end of 
any life is apt to be dismal. It is not education which 
makes it so. _ AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. MASEFIELD’S ADAPTATION 


Esther: a Tragedy. Adapted and partially translated from 
the French of JEAN Racine by JoHN MASEFIELD. Heine- 
mann. 2s. 6d. 


Racine originally wrote Esther for performance at what used 
to be called a seminary for young ladies. There was a shortage 
of French poetry suitable at once for dramatic representation 
and for school girls. The ladies at the head of the Maison de 
Saint-Cyr approached Racine, and asked him if he could supply 
them with a piece containing songs as well as dialogue. 
Racine agreed all the more readily because he had often con- 
sidered the possibility of writing something on the lines of a 
Greek play with a chorus to assist the action. That is the 
origin of the play that has come down to us in his works as 
Esther: Comédie. Mr. Masefield has now adapted it into 
English and called it, for some unexplained reason, Esther: a 
Tragedy. I do not see how Esther can possibly be regarded as 
a tragedy by anybody except an extreme anti-Semite, sorrowing 
over the death of Haman, the leading anti-Semite of Susa, on 
the gallows fifty cubits high that he had prepared for the Jew 
Mordecai. In the ordinary sense of the word, Esther is certainly 
a comedy. Esther and Mordecai and the Jews—all the people 
you are meant to like, indeed—are saved from destruction, and 
their enemies are confounded. In the Bible version, the story 
has an even more completely comic ending than in the versions 
of Racine and Mr. Masefield. The Jews, in the Bible story, are 
permitted not merely to escape but to have a two-days’ pogrom 
of their enemies. On the first day they slew five hundred men, 
including the sons of Haman—Parshandatha, and Dalphon, and 
Aspatha, and Poratha, and Adalia,and Aridatha, and Parmashta, 
and Arisai, and Aridai, and Vajezatha. ‘Ihe king, who was 
in a generous mood, then asked Esther if there was anything 
else he could do to please her. She replied, that if it pleased the 
king, she would like another day’s pogrom, and that the ten 
slaughtered sons of Haman should also be hanged on the gallows. 
The king granted her request, thus bringing the story to a happy 
ending for all who remained alive. At the same time, there 
can be little doubt that Parshandatha, and Dalphon, and Aspatha, 
and Poratha, and Adalia, and Aridatha, and Parmashta, and 
Arisai, and Aridai, and Vajezatha, would have agreed with Mr. 
Masefield that the closing scene had its tragic side. 


If a modern dramatist were writing a new play on the story 
of Esther, he might make his play a tragedy, but it would be a 
tragedy with Vashti rather than Esther for its heroine. Vashti 
is a woman in revolt—a pioneer in the war of the sexes—and 
her refusal to do the will of the tipsy Ahashuerus was a dramatic 
action of the kind that Euripides rejoiced to defend and that 
Mr. Shaw would enjoy putting on the stage to-day. “On the 
seventh day,” writes the author of the Book of Esther, “ when 
the heart of the king was merry with wine, he commanded 
Mehuman, Biztha, Harbona, Bigtha, and Abagtha, Zethar and 
Carcas, the seven chamberlains that served in the palace of 
Ahasuerus the king, to bring Vashti the queen before the king 
with the crown royal, to shew the people and the princes her 
beauty, for she was fair to look on. But the queen Vashti 
refused to come at the king’s commandment by his chamberlains : 
therefore was the king very wroth, and his anger burned in him.” 
Then came the eunuch with subtle advice appealing to what 
is nowadays called the possessivism of the male. “ This deed 
of the queen,” said he, “ shall come abroad unto all women, 
so that they shall despise their husbands in their eyes.” Cast 
out on grounds of this kind, Vashti at once becomes a feminist 
heroine about whom the modern mind is vastly more curious 
than it is about a purely Nationalist heroine such as her sup- 
planter, Esther. Vashti stood up for her sex, Esther for her 
people. In this century of sex, Vashti would probably have 
attracted the greater sympathy, even if Esther had been less 
Savagely vindictive than she turned out to be. 

Mr. Masefield is luckily not a modern but a poet. He has 
seized upon the essentials of the story of Esther, stripping it 
both of the barbarous extravagances of the Hebrew story-teller 
and of the rhetorical extravagances of Racine, and has, as it 
were, painted Esther anew—a beautiful figure of sorrow and 
self-sacrifice. He has, as he says, “adapted and partially 
translated” the play from the French of Racine, but, in doing 
80, he has not reclothed the characters with the cast-off costumes 
of the seventeenth century. He has ignored all in the play 
that belongs to the seventeenth century and taken only what 
belongs to all time. In the result, his play may be as unlike 
. as some critics say Professor Gilbert Murray’s transla- 
tions are unlike Euripides. But every good translation must 


be unlike its original in so far as the period in which it is 
written differs from the period in which the original was written. 
Had Mr. Masefield translated Racine accurately, he would not 
have translated him well, because an accurate translation would 
distract our attention from the poetry of Racine’s conception 
to the fashions of Racine’s time. Mr. Masefield, for instance, 
makes Esther, speaking of Vashti, say : 


The King divorced her. 


This is preferable to a literal translation of the words used by 
Racine: 

——le roi, contre elle enflammé de dépit, 

La chassa de son tréne ainsi que de son lit. 


Again, Mr. Masefield, having turned Elise into Rachel, makes 
her greet the chorus of captive Jewesses with the simple words : 


Innocent children, may God give you peace. 


Racine, on the other hand, who liked giving his characters 
plenty to say, allows Elise eight lines in which to say more or 
less the same thing : 

Ciel ! quel nombreux essaim d’innocentes beautés, 

S’offre a mes yeux en foule, et sort de tous cétés ! 

Quelle aimable pudeur sur leur visage est peinte ! 

Prosp‘rez, cher espoir d’une nation sainte. 

Puissent jusques au ciel vos soup.rs innocents 

Monter comme I’odeur d’un agréable encens ! 

Que Dieu jette sur vous des regards pacifiques. 
It will be seen that Mr. Masefield has adapted the play in the 
spirit of a man writing a play of his own rather than as a mere 
copyist in another tongue. 

Here and there he has made the translation almost too Mase- 
fieldian, as when Zeresh, the wife of Haman, urging her husband 
to fly, says: 

Leave me to manage ; I will take the children. 


The original of this line in Racine runs : 
Vous pouvez du départ me laisser la conduite ; 
Surtout de vos enfants j'assureraj la fuite. 


Mr. Masefield, again, pours away a little too much of the rhetoric, 
when he translates part of King Ahasuerus’s speech on learning 
that Esther is a Jewess : 

Esther, whom I believed did come from Heaven, 

Is after all born from this impure stock ! 


Grammarians will object to the “ whom” in the first of these 
lines, but the real flaw of the lines is in the impossible “ after 
all.” It turns the fury of Ahasuerus into bathos. 

Mr. Masefield’s success in adapting Esther, however, is a success 
in general rather than a success in detail. He gives us a great 
situation in verse: he gives us no great verse about a situation. 
His excellence as an adapter is the imaginative strength with 
which he has seized and created afresh the characters of Esther 
and Ahasuerus and their setting. He has obviously been moved 
by this story till it has become a part of his own imagination, 
and his emotion is infectious,even though in places he expresses 
it in second-best words. He brings home to us the despair of 
the doomed women—their agony as they plead with Esther to 
risk her life by confessing her race and speaking to the king 
on their behalf. He brings home to us the fears and the night- 
mares of the great king. He makes Esther live for us in the 
sweetness of self-sacrifice rather than in the shrillness of revenge, 
though he also shows a little of the implacable side of her nature 
in her treatment of Haman. In this way, perhaps, he does 
produce moods of pity and terror that are more usually asso- 
ciated with tragedy than with comedy. 

As for the language in which he has written the play, it is 
at times rhetorical enough, but at least it is English rhetoric, as 
when Ahaseurus, sleeplessly pacing the room and remembering 
the men he has done to death, apostrophises them : 


Yes, you pale ghosts, I mastered you in life, 
And will in death. I hold an Empire up, 

A thing that IS ; no glimmering dream of boys 
Of what might be, but will not till men change ; 
No phantom Paradise of vengeance glutted 

By poor men upon rich men, but a world 
Rising and doing its work and lying down 
Because my fierceness keeps the wolves at bay. 
And yet, those Jews, even at my palace door, 
So Haman said, have had my death contrived. 
What if that captain be in league with them ? 
Guard ! Is Hydaspes there ? 


That may serve as an example of the blank verse of the play. 
The lyrical parts are equaily mixed in quality, and, though the 
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chorus, weeping for Zion, often moves us, it is also capable of 
a descent into the suddenly beauteous, as in the lines : 
Now we can crouch and pray and count the hours 
Until our murderers’ feet are on the stair, 
And bright steel spirts the blood upon our hair 
And lays us motionless among the flowers, 
White things that do not care. 

It would be difficult, I think, to take any single passage in 
the play and to say “ This is great—or even good—poetry.” On 
the other hand, the cumulative effect of the writing is to produce 
a fine dramatic poem. The additions to the play make it 
more interesting and more exciting for modern readers. They 
arise naturally out of Mr. Masefield’s sensitiveness to great 
character and great situation. Rosert Lynp. 


IRISH HISTORY 


A Short History of the Irish People. By Mary Haynven, M.A., 
and Grorce A. Moonan. Longmans, Green. 20s. 

Ireland and the Making of Britain. By Brenepicr FiTzPaTRick. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 20s. 

“* Anglo-Irish history,” Sir Horace Plunkett once remarked, 
“‘ is for Englishmen to remember and Irishmen to forget.”” The 
epigram has its value as a counterblast to a good deal of false 
sentiment, but it overlooks the fact that more important than 
remembering or forgetting is the necessity of understanding. 
Broadly speaking, the majority of Irishmen do not know their 
own history. It is true that in political disputes the appeal is 
always to historical precedents, and, unlike most countries in 
Europe, people are prepared not only to argue but to break 
heads over things that happened as far back as Norman and 
Tudor times. But if those in whose eyes the Boyne was a fight 
that outshone Thermopylae have a very hazy idea of the state- 
craft of William of Orange, those who chant the glories of Brian 
the Brave know as a rule even less about the Gaelic state. This 
is less the fault of Irishmen than the result of a vicious system 
imposed upon them from the outside, under which the teaching 
of Irish history was banned in Irish schools, and university 
students, who were required to have at their finger ends the 
achievements of British generals and German princelings, needed 
no more than a shilling text-book to enable them to answer 
every question they were likely to be asked about Ireland. 

Only during recent years has there been any improvement. 
But under new political conditions the improvement is bound 
to be rapid, and this volume by Professor Hayden and Mr. 
Moonan has been launched at a singularly auspicious moment. 
It is announced as “a philosophical and comprehensive state- 
ment of Ireland’s story,” revealing the operation “ of living 
forces in which remote causes produce ultimate effects.” Un- 
fortunately, as often happens, the promise is better than the 
performance. The authors know what ought to be done, but 
they do not succeed in doing it as well as one had hoped. Un- 
doubtedly, their work is an improvement upon existing text- 
books. The narrative is precise and orderly, the needs of 
students are met by a clear enumeration of facts which are 
linked together more dexterously than has hitherto been the 
rule. But the bad traditions of the past are not easily dis- 
placed, and not least of these is the tendency to imagine that 
fairness in interpreting facts necessarily means flatness of treat- 
ment. Whatever else Irish history may be it is a living thing, 
and the idea that it helps students to have it presented to them 
as a subject for post-mortem examination is a hopeless fallacy. 
Important as it is to know what happened, it is stil] more im- 
portant to understand why it happened, and for this reason 
Mrs. Green’s Irish Nationality, with its passionate sense of romance 
and tragedy, gives one a better knowledge cf realities than the 
laborious marshalling of facts in this volume. 

Professor Hayden and Mr. Moonan err also in their reluctance 
to move out of orthodox ruts. Though their book claims to be 
a history of the Irish people, throughout long stretches of it 
the Irish people never emerge. The fight for the land is not 
given by any means the prominence its importance deserves. 
The political facts of the struggle are recorded, but a reader 
ignorant of the subject might easily fail to gather from these 
pages that from the Williamite Wars to the Wyndham Act the 
dominant factor in practically everything that took place in 
College Green or at Westminster was due to the clash of rival 
interests between the owners and occupiers of land. The 
handling of the Ulster question is altogether too superficial. 
One would almost imagine that Ulster did not become a formid- 
able problem till Sir Edward Carson entered the lists, whereas 
in truth the real strength of Ascendancy since the Union has 


lain in its power to range Northern democracy in every crisis 
on the anti-democratic side. No survey of nineteenth-cent 
Irish history can be regarded as adequate which fails to reveal 
in their true proportions the various stages in the development 
of the Ulster difficulty. 

The authors make a virtue of the space they have devoted to 
the literature of each period. But they interpret literature as 
meaning only works written in Gaelic, which is to repeat in a 
grosser form the blunder of their predecessors who ignored 
Gaelic altogether. The prose of Swift and John Mitchel, the 
poems of Tom Moore and Davis, apart from their li 
qualities, have a real historical significance, and the influence 
exercised by the dramatists of the Abbey Theatre is a political 
factor which can no more be ruled out of consideration than 
the growth of the Gaelic League. 

What Ireland suffered at the hands of England is in the main 
the theme of Professor Hayden and Mr. Moonan. Mr. Benedict 
Fitzpatrick’s elaborate and carefully-documented study has 
been written to show how Ireland, when she had the power, 
dealt with England. Instead of armed adventurers intent only 
on grabbing land she sent missionaries whose object was to 
dispel the darkness of barbarism by establishing a Christian 
civilisation. ‘‘ Before the French or Norman conquest,” Mr. 
Fitzpatrick insists, “Irish influence in England was all per- 
vading. The English knew almost no art but Irish art, almost 
no civilisation but Irish civilisation. So that of the relics of 
the Anglo-Saxon period that have come down to us, there is 
hardly an object, whether a manuscript or a jewel, whether a 
piece of sculpture or a piece of architecture, that is not wholly 
Irish in character or with Irish characteristics.” The various 
phases in this policy of peaceful penetration are analysed by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick with convincing skill, and he has the wisdom to 
buttress his case upon references drawn from non-Irish authorities. 
One suspects at times that he over-accentuates Anglo-Saxon 
ferocity and degradation in order to throw into brighter relief 
Irish culture and civilisation. Yet when all deductions are made, 
the great campaign of Irish preachers and teachers in Britain 
stands out after a thousand years of so-called Imperialism as 
an example of what Imperialism might have achieved had 
narrow political ambitions been subordinated to moral and 
intellectual ends. 


A MAGNIFICENT MEMORIAL 


The Life and Work of Edwin Austin Abbey, R.A. By E. V. 
Lucas. Methuen. £6 6s. 

In the pages of this journal a reviewer has recently com- 
mented upon the fantastic manner in which the judgments of 
critics upon contemporary writers are reversed by succeeding 
generations. Neglected poets and painters may console themselves 
with memory of the sneer which struck down Keats, of Shelley 
persecuted, of Chatterton’s garret, and with a glance at our list 
of laureates and Academicians; but is the consolation after all 
a very potent one? The desire for fame after death may be an 
appetite of the soul, but the desire for fame during life is certainly 
an appetite of the body. How delightful the applause of con- 
temporaries must be! Who can help envying those who dine early 
at a large table, crowded with gay companions, and thinking them 
more fortunate than those who wait like Landor, disdainfully, for 
the ultimate, excellent, but deferred meal? What strikes the reader 
most in reading Mr. Lucas’ life of Edwin Abbey is the affec- 
tionate recognition which his work received from a host of fellow- 
artists and friends. He lived in a joyous circle of painters, 
musicians and writers, who prized his society and praised his 
pictures. The book is interesting not only because it describes 
the life of a man who was talented and lovable, but also because 
of the sidelights which it throws upon other interesting figures 
of past and present days. Whistler, Sargent, Henry James, 
Alfred Gilbert, Caldecott, du Maurier, Andrew Lang and Austin 
Dobson were among Abbey’s friends and associates. 

He was born in Philadelphia in the year 1852. His career 
as an artist began seriously when at the age of eighteen he 
entered the illustrator’s department of the great firm of Harper 
Brothers in New York. It was in connection with this firm that 
some seven years later he first visited England. An article upon 
Stratford-on-Avon was in contemplation, and Abbey was com- 
missioned to cross the seas and make the necessary drawings on 
the spot. Mr. Lucas describes the young artist arriving in 
England like Columbus in search of an old instead of a new world, 
and all the drawings which he sent back during the many years 
of hard work which followed prove how fair a land he discovered 
and how well he discovered it. England soon became his home, 
and it was from the English past that he drew all his inspiraton 
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THE STUDY ofr LANGUAGES. 


NEW METHOD OF LEARNING FRENCH AND 
SPANISH THAT IS ATTRACTING 
MANY STUDENTS. 


Speaking recently in London in connection with the 
bicentenary of Moliére, M. Maurice Donnay, member of 
the Académie Francaise, said that if we were ever to secure 
the permanent peace of the world it was necessary that 
nations should know each other. But, he added, “the 
language question was a great drawback.” 


The language question is a great drawback. There is 
no doubt about that. And an equally great drawback 
is the somewhat clumsy and uninteresting way in which 
Foreign Languages are so often taught in this country, 
and not in this country alone. 


The epithets “clumsy” and “ uninteresting” cannot 
be applied, however, to the new Pelman method of learning 
French and Spanish, that is attracting so many students 
at the present time. 


By this method hundreds of men and women are learninz 
French and Spanish by correspondence, and they all seem 
to agree that it is by far the cleverest, most interesting and 
most effective method of mastering a Foreign Language 
that has ever been devised. 


Here are a few extracts from letters received from those 
who are learning French or Spanish by this means :— 


“* I have found the first part very satisfactory.” —(E. 104.) 


“ With regard to Part I., I have found this most interesting, 
and the method employed seems to introduce one to a know- 
ledge of the language quickly and effectively.’’—(H. 112.) 


“I find the Course most interesting and free from any 
suspicion of drudgery.”"—(I. 114.) 


“The Course in French has been a truly fruitful and 
animating experience. Apart from the scientific plan of 
study, there have been delight{jul glimpses of a wide and 
varied literature, of a new world of character and interests.” 
—(O. 115.) 


“I found the lessons are delight{ully interesting. The 
Course is just splendid.”-—(M. 125.) 


“* Having lived in Argentina for some years before the war, 
I had an extensive Spanish vocabulary but, as is so often 
the case, my knowledge of the Grammar was defective. 
I have found your Course most instructive aid interesting, 
and the system excellent, and a very great improvement on 
any other I have seen. The Guide to Pronunciation is 
very good.” —(S. L. 103.) 


One of the most striking features of the Pelman method 
of treating Foreign Languages is that these languages are 
taught without using a word of English. You learn French 
in French and Spanish in Spanish. And yet so simple and 
effective are the means employed, that you can work through 
the Course with the greatest ease and without a mistake, 
even if you do not know a word of French or Spanish to begin 
with. This new method of learning Foreign Languages is 
fully explained in two books, one entitled “ How to Learn 
French ” and the other “ How to Learn Spanish.” A copy 
of either of these books may be obtained, gratis and post free, 
by any reader who applies to-day (either by letter or in per- 
son) to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 
57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1. 
—([Apvt.] 
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Illustrations which he made for an edition of She Stoops to Conquer, 
and drawings for another publication of Harpers’ called Old 
Songs, increased his growing reputation. These designs have a 
charm which is not surpassed by anything in his later work. 
Henry James wrote of them: 

Everything is so human, so humorous, and so caught in the act, 
so buttoned and petticoated and gartered, that it might be round 
the corner: and so it is; but the corner is the corner of another 
world, . . . and always that other world has been for Mr. Abbey a 
county of old England which is not to be found in any geography, 
though it borders on the Worcestershire Broadway. Few artistic 
phenomena are more curious than the congenital acquaintance of 
this perverse young Philadelphian with that mysterious locality. 
It is there that he finds them all—the nooks, the corners, the people, 
the clothes, the arbours and gardens and tea-houses, the queer courts 
of old inns, the sun-warmed angles of old parapets. 

At Broadway, in fact, Abbey spent many pleasant days. It 
was here that he first attacked the problems of oil painting, 
and here that he first met his future wife. The place was full 
of artists; Frank Millet, Fred Barnard, Alfred Parsons, John 
Sargent were all at work here from time to time, and the atmo- 
sphere which they created still hangs over the place. 

Throughout his youth Abbey’s work was mainly that of a 
black-and-white artist. He treated illustration as it should be 
treated, that is to say, as seriously as any other branch of art. 
But between the ages of thirty-five and forty a curious change 
came over his ambitions, and he achieved new distinction as a 
decorator of public buildings. A commission to assist in the 
frescoes which adorn the Boston Public Library first tempted 
him to undertake this kind of work, and the big frieze which he 
designed and executed—a task involving ten years of ceaseless 
labour—seems to have bred in him a hunger for large canvasses. 
In England, in 1896, he achieved a great success with a picture 
of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and the Lady Anne. He had 
just been elected to the Royal Academy, and this piece of work 
was a brilliant justification of the choice. It is one of the most 
striking of Abbey’s historical paintings. Thenceforward till 
his death he did not cease to labour at the large frescoes and 
pictures for which he had found a vocation comparatively late 
in life. 

The story of the artist’s life is told in great detail. Mr. Lucas’ 
biography is a delightful book and in producing it no economies 
have been practised. There are 200 illustrations, each of which 
has been executed with delicacy and care. Opinions and 
criticism escape Mr. Lucas rarely; consequently he allows 
Abbey’s letters and Abbey’s friends and Abbey’s pictures to 
tell their story at a length which is sometimes inordinate; in- 
deed towards the end of the second volume the reader begins 
to weary of the detailed descriptions of Abbey’s grandiose 


designs. 


PERVERSIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare Adzptations: The Tempest, The Mock-Tempest, and 
King Lear. With an Introduction and Notes by MonracuE 
Summers. Cape. 15s. 

Mr. Montague Summers, editor of the Restoration Comedies, 
recently reviewed in these columns, continues his researches in 
the wastepaper baskets of the seventeenth century, anxious 
that minor Restoration writers should supersede minor 
Elizabethans as the spoilt children of English literary 
criticism. A note on the jacket of this too expensively 
produced volume prepares us for the worst. “ Although 
it is the boast of Shakespeare enthusiasts that his plays 
have for the most part kept the stage continuously since 
they first appeared, it is hardly realised that the majority of 
these were not presented for several centuries as Shakespeare 
wrote them, but in versions made by succeeding dramatists. 
This fact is too often conveniently forgotten or ignored, and yet, 
to have a complete understanding of Shakespeare, it is necessary 
to be acquainted with the most important of these subsequent 
alterations.” This last statement is simply not true: acquaint- 
ance with the versions of Davenant and Tate is not in the least 
necessary to an understanding of Shakespeare ; such dubious 
enterprises possess an interest more curious than literary. 
“Conveniently forgotten or ignored” is the language of the 
debating club; for no Shakespeare idolater has ever supposed 
his idol’s greatness to depend upon a power to please the age 
that enjoyed the second-rate comedy of Ravenscroft and Crowne, 
and the taproom bawdry of Killigrew. Mr. Summers himself, in 
an introduction that reveals him as a scholar but no stylist, falls 
occasionally into the same vein of timid insidious depreciation. 
He begins thus: 


Shakespeare, although he did not so exclusively dominate the 
Restoration stage with the same singular monopoly as he held 
the theatre of the nineteenth century—an exaggeration against 
which there are at the present moment notable signs of intellectual 
reaction—was, nevertheless, well and amply represented in the reign 
of Charles II. 


—he ends on this note : 

The alterations produced in Restoration times were the work 
of playwrights of practical knowledge and no inconsiderable talent ; 
moreover, in two instances at least, The Tempest and Troilus and 
Cressida, they came from the pen of a dramatist of a genius supreme 
and unsurpassed. 

This, if it be anything more than a tribute to Davenant’s 
stagecraft, can only mean that the author of The Tempest was 
no greater a dramatic genius than he who manhandled that 
masterpiece. The worship of Shakespeare is happily out of 
fashion: in our day a man may, with comparative impunity, 
execrate the feeble punning in As You Like It, the false senti- 
mental ending of Measure for Measure, and the bombast and rant 
so generously scattered throughout the histories and minor 
tragedies. But the reaction against what Mr. Bernard Shaw 
calls bardolatry leaves the maturer Shakespeare, author of The 
Tempest and the four great tragedies, unshaken on his throne ; 
and if there is to be a reaction from that Shakespeare in favour 
of Davenant and Nahum Tate, “ intellectual” will be hardly 
the word by which to describe it. Davenant, with Dryden’s 
help, succeeded only in vulgarising Shakespeare’s delicate 
fantasy. With what supreme genius these two beat their way 
through the cadences of the original ; with what a fatal aptness 
for doing the wrong thing they contrived to omit from Ariel’s 
"On their sustaining garments not a blemish, 

But fresher than before : 

and the corroborating sentence, Gonzalo’s: ‘“‘ Our garments 
being, as they were, drenched in the sea, hold, notwithstanding, 
their freshness and glosses, being rather new-dyed than stained 
with salt water.” Ruthlessly, because they served no obvious 
theatrical purpose, these passages are turned out of the play 
neck and crop ; and with them goes the subtler magic, the some- 
thing rich and strange, that makes Prospero’s Island so much 
more than the country estate of a retired West End conjurer. 
To compensate us for what we lose we are introduced to Caliban’s 
sister, Sycorax,a lewd monster with nothing of her brother's 
grotesque poetry ; to Dorinda, another daughter of Prospero ; 
and—by way of counterpart to Miranda—to Hippolita, a young 
man who has never seen a woman. Some of the dialogue between 
this new pair of lovers, Dorinda and Hippolita, is agreeable 
comedy that, in its own place, would be welcome enough : here, 
it is a blundering intruder. 

There is more excuse for tampering, in the interests of effective 
representation, with King Lear. By common consent the most 
terrific and impressive of the works of Shakespeare, it is inferior 
as a stage-play to Othello and to Macbeth. And the blemishes 
are not merely blemishes in ft. The secondary theme 
(Edgar, Edmund, and Gloucester) looms too large, even in the 
reading ; the alarums and excursions of Act V.—the battle, the 
duel, the death of Regan and Cordelia; everything except 
Lear’s immortal utterances—scarcely move us who have just 
suffered the beauty, the rending pathos, of Act IV.; and the 
slaughter of Cordelia is more than a little gratuitous. Yet, 
when all is admitted, it remains difficult to speak temperately of 
Nahum Tate, a man who could not keep his clumsy fingers off 
Cordelia’s speeches in the exquisite reunion scene; who 
coupled Cordelia with Edgar; who, merely in order to please 
the box-office (if we take a charitable view of the enormity), 
provided the tragedy with a sentimental ending, putting in the 
mouth of Lear such stuff as this : 

No, Gloster, thou hast Business yet for Life ; 

Thou, Kent, and I, retir’d to some cool Cell 

Will gently pass our short Reserves of Time 

In calm Reflections on our Fortunes past, 

Cheer’d with Relation of the prosperous Reign 

Of this celestial Pair— 
the celestial pair being Edgar and Cordelia. The publication of 
this version serves at least one useful purpose : writers who have 
hitherto condemned Tate without a hearing, in deference to 
literary fashion, will now be in a position to discuss him with 
more knowledge and with no less severity. 

The third play in Mr. Summers’s volume is The Mock Tempest, 
by Thomas Duffett. “ It was recently said,” writes the editor, 
“and may with advantage again be emphasized, that there is no 
more ephemeral form of drama than theatrical burlesque.” Let 


us leave it at that. 
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HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS 








Sixteen Stories — Sixteen flashes of light- 
ning.” James Douglas 


Elizabeth Bibesco’s 


I HAVE ONLY MYSELF TO BLAME 
and other stories. 7s. 6d. Glimpses, cruelly vivid 
of the intimacies of many and varied ménages—coupled 
with the beautiful tenderness and sincerity of the true lover, 


MOUNTAIN BLOOD By Jeseps 


Hergesheimer. 7s. 6d. “We believe it is the best novel he has 
written.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


DITTE: Daughter of Man 


By Andersen Nex. The Continuation of “Ditte : Girl Alive.” 7. 6d. 


HARBOURS OF MEMORY 


By William McFee. 7s. 6d. A collection of all the most recent work 
by the author of Captain Macedoine's Daughter, showing him from all 
aspects—seaman, novelist, critic, friend of all men, and complete artist. 


The Dauphin (Louis XVII). 


The Riddle of the Temple 


By G. LENOTRE. Illustrated, 
This most fascinating of problems—the disappearance of the Dauphin 
has here been taken up by the greatest living authority on the 
French Revolution. It reads with all the thrills of a detective story. 
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L. Blennerhassett. 





The Red - 

The Tent of Blue Lady Deroy bane 
Spilled Wine. By Gladys St. John Loe. 
Pillars of Sa't. By Arthur Mills. 
The Tactless Man. By the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. 
Renaissance. By Elinor Glyn. 
No, 2. Now on Sale, 7/6 net. 


THE RED SHADOW 


By W. L. BLENNERHASSETT, 


D.S.0., at one time of the Secret 
Service in Russia. 
Probably no novel has ever before 
portrayed so vividly the mind of a 
peace-loving revolutionary, whose 
enthusiasm rouses his followers, not 
to peace, but to anarchy in which he 

inevitably becomes entangled. 





No. 1. Now on Sale. 7/6 net. 


JOAN OF OVERBARROW 


By ANTHONY WHARTON 
Author of “ Irene Wychericy,” etc. 
A most entertaining story of an 
ambitious girl who becomes her own 
match-maker. 
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PHRASES AND PARAPHRASES 


A Dictionary of English Phrases. By A.tsert M. Hyamson. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


“I approve,” wrote Bolingbroke, ‘‘the devotion of a studious 
man at Christ Church, who was overheard in his oratory entering 
into a detail with God, and acknowledging the divine goodness 
in furnishing the world with makers of dictionaries.’”” There 
are plenty of dictionaries nowadays, but people seldom use them, 
and they are not always good, though often needed. During 
the war a gentleman was eager to give the information, published 
by a journal of large circulation, that the Dardanelles were 
derived from dada, a horse, with an intrusive “‘n.”” Neither he nor 
the editor had apparently heard of Dardanus of Troy. Mr. 
Hyamson does not include the place-name in his huge collection 
of words and phrases, but he has gathered and explained a good 
deal that the public does not know, from political allusions to 
French and Latin phrases, and proverbs to odd words. We 
notice an enormous collection of circumlocutions like the “*‘ Bonn 
Master” for Beethoven. These are mostly uninspiring and 
can claim no circulation to-day. Who cares if Commodus 
called himself Hercules the Second, or the Pindar of Italy gave 
poetry after the Greek model the name of Chiabreresco ? There 
is more than a page of “ Fathers” of everything, from Inland 
Navigation to Vaudeville, but one foreigner we must turn out 
of his honours. In this country the Father of Chemistry was 
the son of the first Earl of Cork, Robert Boyle of Boyle’s Law. 
Another member of the family gave his title to the Orrery. 
If we are to have so many paraphrases, we should prefer those 
with some fancy in them, like Lamb’s Hades of Thieves for 
New South Wales. His “ Arions”’ for triumphant musicians in 
‘** A Chapter on Ears ” please us better than Foote as the English 
Aristophanes, and the same essay suggests the addition of 
Sostenuto, Adagio and Sol, Fa, Mi, Re to Mr. Hyamson’s col- 
lection. He is rather casual about his classical lore, and vacillates 
between the endings “‘os"’ and “us.” The latter is preferable 
in English. Lamb writes of “ the milder caverns of Trophonius,” 
and we think it pedantry to call him “ Trophonios.” We 
notice that the Samosatian Philosopher is Lucian, but as the 
Philosopher of Samosata, he is Lucan the Roman poet. Poor 
Lucian! He has no luck in these days. His “* Pseudologista ”’ 
on page 59 appears as ‘‘ Prendolog,” and we have seen him 
elsewhere made into Lucia of Samosaka, a Japanese lady. If 
Mr. Hyamson had only completed his system of cross-references, 
he would have saved himself some slips. Under “Dance (of) 
Macabre’ we are told that St. Macarius is commemorated. 
Lydgate in the earliest English references writes of the “‘ daunce 
of Macabree” and “the French Macabrees daunce.” This, 
like the old French macabré, suggests chorea Machabeorum, the 
dance of the Maccabees, Latin for the “‘ dance of death.” The 
idea that to set the Thames on fire is to set a sieve, temse, on 
fire by friction has no historical support, since the phrase has 
been used of other rivers. Mr. Hyamson, we gladly recognise, 
has explained a great deal, but not everything. Indeed to do so 
briefly and accurately would require a dozen specialists. “ Quos 
ego!” is not translated, an angry imperfect threat which might 
puzzle a man with little Latin. To “ bite off more than you 
can chew” is not originally a reference to tobacco, as it is in 
Cicero. “ A far cry” might have added to it “to Lochow”: 
see Scott’s Legend of Montrose, chap. 12. Mr. Hyamson mentions 
the cow of Forfar which drank up liquor set out of doors to cool, 
and saved its owner from paying damages on the plea of a stirrup 
cup, but he does not include the phrase deoch an doruis, which is 
quite common in England. Hogmanay, Scots and old French 
for New Year’s Eve, is also well known. The Myrmidons who 
attended Achilles go back to a mythical hero ; we never heard of 
a place-name of that sort in Thrace. To “ smell of April and 
May ” belongs to Shakespeare, Merry Wives, III., 2. A “ close 
shave ” is Greek, Sophocles, Ajaz, 786. The “* Wooden Spoon”’ 
belongs to the Mathematical Tripos, which was, indeed, the only 
one for many years. Various titles of Johnson are recorded, 
but not the most familiar, the Lexicographer. Carlyle’s title for 
him, Ultimus Romanorum, was given by Johnson himself in his 
last days to Dr. Heberden. “ Rome not built in a day ” is put 
down to Queen Elizabeth. She got it, we think, from the 
Zodiacus Vite of Marcellus Palingenius, xii., 460, then a popular 
book of moral maxims. Mr. Hyamson clears up a good many 
political phrases and Americanisms. He derives “ stunt” from 
an undersized, stunted acrobat. We believe it to be German- 
American slang from Stunde, but no one can be certain. We are 
pleased to have escaped the deluge of combinations of the 
alphabet which came into use during the war, and to have learnt 
a good deal that we did not know. The book is really enter- 


taining, but needs revision. Habent sua fata libelli: libels and 
labels go out of date. ‘“ Grahamize” we should not have 
inserted; it is as dead as “ Sullivanize,” which we recall as 
a passing tribute to the pugilist, John L. Sullivan. We should 
rather like to examine the bumps of the person who needs an 
explanation of “ Deeds, not words.” As additions may be 
contemplated in a new edition, we suggest, ad hoc, Erewhon, 
Eugenics, Picaresque, Psychological Moment, and certainly 
more of science. The common or urban reader is sure to be 
confronted with “* Mendelian ” and “ Mendelism,” to say nothing 
of “ Mousterian ” and “ Neanderthal type,’’ when a prehistoric 
skull turns up. 


THE GOOD WHIG 


Some Political Ideas and Persons. By Joun Battey. Murray. 6s, 
Whether Mr. Bailey could be technically called a Whig may 
be doubtful, but these essays, in their sanity, their determined 
optimism and their delighted common sense, are full of the 
spirit for which the Whigs fought and intrigued. One sentence 
in the essay on Henry Fox betrays the Whig temper. Mr. Bailey 
is comparing Henry with his more famous son, Charles James : 
Henry had no political ideals, lived among the intrigues of party 
and faction, and scarcely realised that there was such a thing as a 
people of England. Charles was as much the first tribune of that 
people in the things of peace as Chatham had been in those of war ; 
and though a much smaller man than Chatham, he was far more loved 
by others, both those whom he knew and those whom he did not 
know, with so much more generosity, frankness, and simplicity. 
The sentence we have italicised carries all the Whig ethos. Why 
was Charles James Fox a “smaller” man than Chatham ? 
Intellectually he was as able, far more honest, less capable of 
humbug, resembling indeed much more Johnson’s idea of a Tory 
than the world’s idea of a Whig. But he had no power of adapt- 
ing his principles to circumstances. That is the mark of the 
true Whig. One says it neither in praise norblame. Sometimes 
it is a good thing (morally as well as politically) to trim your 
principles: it may be mere bigotry to refuse to do so—or mere 
pedantry. But the Whig is always ready to do so. It is his 
excuse for existing. Compromise was the midwife of his party 
and conciliation its wet-nurse, and the heroes of the Whigs, its 
“* great ” men, will always be the men who have most successfully 
arranged their principles, or, better still, have professed principles 
so supple as not to need arranging. For the Whigs those 
statesmen remain most admirable who so wrought that 
“England will probably remain the land of common sense, 
compromise, and practical progress.” We think the Whigs 
are wise. For it is just those three qualities which enable 
England also to be the land of the most violent idealists, the 
most ardent anarchists, the most unpractical prophets. Ina 
land where prophecy and ideals are the habit of everyone, you 
have the most unpleasant repressions of ideologues by ideologues. 
In a land governed, as England is, by Whigs, the prophets, 
whether political or poetical, get a very fair share of liberty. 

Mr. Bailey’s best essay is the long paper on Queen Victoria. 
He gives great praise to Mr. Strachey’s book, though he has some 
pointed criticisms to make on individual points, especially on 
Mr. Strachey’s suggestion that the Queen had a suppressed 
“ eighteenth-century complex.” Possibly neither Mr. Strachey 
nor Mr. Bailey make enough of Disraeli’s failure to use his in- 
fluence for any reasonable purpose. He actually yielded to her 
ridiculous religious bigotry in the matter of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and there is small evidence published that he 
ever attempted, for instance, to get her to behave more reasonably 
to the Prince of Wales. Mr. Bailey is altogether too kind to 
Disraeli, even to the extent of praising “* his instinctive distrust 
of mere intellectualism in religion and mere materialism in 
science’ as an explanation of his sharing the vulgar outcry 
against such persons as Jowett, Colenso or Huxley. The essays 
on Beaconsfield are the most Victorian in a book which, while 
throughout refreshingly Victorian in temper, is written with a 
width of sympathy and knowledge that belong to our own time. 
Especially good is the paper “* Optimist and Pessimist,” in which 
Mr. Bailey answers by anticipation Dr. Inge’s ridiculous lecture 
on “ The Idea of Progress.” ‘The essay was written in 1917 and 
its illustrations are drawn from the war, but are none the less 
apposite now : 

The lot of the Belgians compared with that of the victims of 
Attila or Timur—to say nothing of more ancient conquerors—is 
almost a fortunate one. The crime of the Germans lies precisely 
there. They have sinned against the light; they have tried to 
set back the progress of the centuries. The surprise and indignation 
which they have aroused is the measure of the world’s progress, and 
may be strong enough to prove in future its safeguard. 
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A LETTER FROM 


Rev. Dr. R. F. HORTON 


to the Editor of 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


The Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, M.A., minister of 
Lyndhurst-road Congregational Church, Hampstead, has 
sent the following letter to the Editor of Public Opinion, 
and has given permission for its publication :— 

Lyndhurst-road Church, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
January 7, 1922. 
To the Editor of Public Opinion, 
Dear Sir,— 
Real gratitude impels me to write. 


You sent me a 


copy of your paper some weeks ago. This led 
me to take it in. But I little thought what a 
boon was coming to me. 


I cannot express strongly enough my admiration 
of the way in which the real thought of the week 
is collected and put into a few pages. In vain 
one tries to read all papers and magazines, and 
consequently one’s view of the world is always 
partial and imperfect. But you do in a way 
read all, and give your readers the result of a 
great achievement in diligent searching and 
observation. 

I am recommending those whom I can influence 
to read your paper. It is the wholesomest and 
the widest thing I know in the modern Press. I 
dare say you have many acknowledgments as 
warm as mine—I hope you have—but | write, 
as I said, impelled by sheer gratitude. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) ROBERT F. HORTON. 


“A WONDERFUL CURE FOR PESSIMISM.” 


The Rev. Dr. Horton, in his sermon at Hampstead on 

New Year's Day, 1922, also said :— 

“There is one little paper published which is a wonderful 
cure for the pessimism of our time. I refer to that little 
paper called Public Opinion. 

‘It gathers together the opinions of the papers on 
many subjects every week, and it is astonishing, when you 
gather together the real thought of our time, to see how 
full of hope, how full of noble purpose our country is, and 
it is astonishing to see how many noble things are said by 
almost all the papers in our country to-day. 

“I think that if we could make it attractive to recognise 

what is good ang bring it out into clean line and detail, 

so that men might realise it, we should be doing a great deal 
for the betterment of the world.” 
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CROSS AND CRESCENT 


Arabic Thought and Its Place in History. By Dr. pr Lacy 
O’Leary. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


There is a certain school of historical students which would 
regard the title of this book as, in its implications, a contra- 
diction in terms. For Mr. Chesterton, for example, history 
means the history of Western civilisation, derived from Greece 
and Rome, and anything not comprised within the borders of 
historic Christendom is outside the pale. In that part of his 
Short History of England, which dealt with the influence of the 
Crusades, he betrayed a particular antipathy to Islam. He and 
his school would concede, indeed, some credit to the Arab world 
in respect of such formal sciences as algebra; but this is only 
for him another way of emphasising its essential sterility of 
thought, its barrenness in the sphere of constructive philosophy. 

A follower of Mr. Chesterton’s school would begin Dr. O’Leary’s 
book with a prejudice, and end it with the joyous realisation that 
he found in the author an unexpected adherent. Indeed, he 
would not require to read beyond the foreword to discover 
that in a sense the author conceded his case. For the whole 
point of this book is that what Dr. O'Leary, for convenience, 
ealls Arabic thought was not in its essence Arabic at all, but 
was Hellenistic-Roman culture transmitted through the medium 
of Muslim philosophers and Jewish thinkers who lived in Muslim 
surroundings, and by them finally brought to bear upon the culture 
of medizval Latin Christendom. 

That such a transmission did take place is known even to the 
beginner in medizval history, but how it happened, the influences 
which promoted it, the modifications which took place en route, 
and, above all, the essential continuity between the earlier 
culture and that which Islam gave back to Europe—all this is 
a little-explored field of history. Dr. O'Leary, who is Lecturer 
in Aramaic and Syriac in Bristol University, here maps out the 
whole subject, bringing together its details scattered through 
works of very diverse types not easily accessible to the English 
reader. He traces the history of the cultural transmission 
whereby Greek philosophy and science were passed from 
Hellenistic surroundings to the Syriac-speaking community, 
thence to the Arabic-speaking world of Islam, and so, finally, 
to the Latin schoolmen of Western Europe. 

His most interesting passages are those in which he shows 
that this transmitted culture, when it returned to Europe, though 
it had so greatly altered in external form that it seemed a new 
type of intellectual life and became a disturbing factor, had really 
altered little in substance: it used the same textbooks and 
debated much the same problems as that earlier scholasticism 
which had developed independently in Latin Christendom. In 
this view the introduction of Muslim influence through Spain was, 
in fact, the very reverse of an alien culture entering into the 
Greek-Roman tradition. Besides tracing its development in Spain 
which attained its final evolution in Italy, where it paved the 
way for the Renaissance, Dr. O’Leary follows in detail its side 
issues in scholasticism and in the medical, chemical and other 
scientific studies of the Middle Ages. These largely owed their 
inspiration to its influence. As presented by Dr. O'Leary it is, 
indeed, “the most romantic history of culture drift which is 
known to us in detail.” 


COURT LIFE UNDER ELIZABETH 


Queen Elizabeth’s Maids of Honour. By Vio.ter A. Witson. The 
Bodley Head. 15s. 

The adventures and humours of a Court become interesting 
to us when studied at close quarters by Mme. de Motteville or 
Mme. Campan, by Antony Hamilton or Frances Burney. 
Weighed in the scale of humanity, no doubt, a maid of honour 
ought not to count for more than a cookmaid. But Court ladies 
stand in the public eye, and, though chiefly decorative in them- 
selves, come in close touch with decisive events, whereas the 
experiences of servants have, from lack of evidence, to be relegated 
to fiction like Richardson’s Pamela or the de Goncourts’ Germinie 
Lacerteux. It is possible, therefore, for us to be entertained by 
the maids and matrons who surrounded Anne of Austria or 
Elizabeth without incurring the charge of snobbery, but only 
when we get them as they struck the imaginations of their 
contemporaries. Industrious compilations, such as Miss Violet 
Wilson’s, from the Domestic State Papers, the volumes published 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission and so forth are as 
waxworks shows compared with drama, even when the fortunes 
of Elizabeth Vernon and Ann Russell are eked out with descrip- 
tions of progresses and pageants. Matters are hardly improved 


by the uncritical adoption of stories that are regarded as apochry- 
phal by Sir Sidney Lee and other authorities on the reign—the 
legend, for example, about the ring that the Queen is supposed 
to have given to Essex and Lady Nottingham to have intercepted. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s recently published book, The Private 
Character of Queen Elizabeth, supplies the clue to Miss Wilson’s 
somewhat desultory pages. In Elizabeth’s miserable health we 
discover the explanation of those violent explosions that ended 
in Essex getting his ear boxed and Mrs. Scudamore her finger 
broken. A strange character was the Queen’s, in which passion 
perpetually jostled with policy. She meant to be a kind mistress, 
and there were “‘ old maids,” like Kate Carey and Mary Howard, 
who remained at her side from girlhood until her closing years. 
But, in spite of the allurements of tilts and tournaments, lovers’ 
favours and sonnets, and presents which were often bribes, the 
service must have been a hard one for the majority. The girls 
might laugh exceedingly overnight, while the clown, Will Carlton, 
an expert evidently at “ business,” chased the Queen’s little 
dog about the stage. They had to get up early next morning 
with a tiring ride on horseback before them, though her com- 
fortable coach was in readiness for her Majesty. ‘There was a 
good deal of constraint about the Court, and in addition the 
uncertainty as to who would be exalted to-day and who abased 
to-morrow. So we get a succession of secret matches by way of 
escape from the gilded cage. The brides faced serious con- 
sequences, for the Virgin Queen would promptly assert herself in 
awful wrath, and neither the prayers of parents nor the gifts of 
money and jewels could avert the Tower or the Marshalsea from 
the husband or confinement in some country house from the 
wife. 

In the cases of Lady Jane Grey’s two sisters, Catherine 
and Mary, who had the misfortune to stand in the line of 
succession, Elizabeth was ruthless. Poor Lady Mary had to 
expiate in bitter tears the crime of having given herself, four 
feet in height, to the six feet six inches of Sergeant-Porter Keyes, 
though it is consoling to know that she gained the freedom of a 
house in Aldersgate before she followed her gigantic husband to 
the grave at the age of thirty-four. Mary Fitton may have 
brought her troubles on herself, but, after all, she was only 
seventeen when she came to Court, and Sir William Knollys, 
who was to defend the innocent lamb from “the wolvyshe 
cruelltye and fox-like subtelltye of the tame beasts of this place,” 
proved to be anything but a judicious guardian. Miss Wilson 
spares us a discussion on Mary’s claim to be the “dark lady” of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and it is probably not her fault that 
William Polewheele and John Lougher, the two squires with whom 
the peccant maid of honour successively consoled herself, remain 
mere names. Still Mary may well have agreed with Lady Raleigh, 
another victim of Court enchantments, concerning whom her 
husband wrote that “ every day this place [Sherborne] amends, 
and London, to her, grows worss and worss.”’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Thirty-Fourth Division, 1915-1919. By Lieut.-Colonel J. Suaxs- 
spEAR, C.M.G., C.L.E., D.S.O. Witherby. 12s. 6d. 


This book is not only good history but good reading ; there is life 
and mirth in it ; we live with the troops as well as read with the his- 
torian. ‘March Ist. Had tea at the tea shop which everybody 
knows. It was crowded as usual. Wonder if the cakes or the pretty 
waitress is the chief attraction of the subs ?” And, again, “ The fair 
Lucienne still welcomed her guests with smiles, and danced while 
they dined and played draughts with the favoured ones.” It must not 
be inferred that Lieut.-Colonel Shakespear shirks his main duty as 4 
military historian ; far from it, for his description of the various opera- 
tions of the 34th Division are excellent, and none more so than his 
relation of the great German offensive of March, 1918, which is the best 
account we have yet read of this attack. 

The career of the 34th Division was in many ways an unfortunate 
one, in spite of the gallantry of its officers and men. It was raised in 
June, 1915, and landed in France in January the following year ; six 
months later it was precipitated into the Battle of the Somme where it 
suffered crushing losses. During the first three days’ fighting the Division 
lost 6,591 officers and men, and had to be withdrawn. In the March 
operations of 1918 no fewer than 8,179 officers and men were lost in 
less than forty-eight hours. In April, at Armentiéres, further severe 
casualties occurred through the Germans drenching the town with 

as, and, reinforcements being unobtainable, the remnants of the 
ivision were reduced to cadres and employed as training units for 
British and American troops. , 

The book is furnished with excellent maps which enable all operations 

to be followed with ease. 


The History of the Twentieth (Light) Division. By Captain V. E. INcLE- 
FIELD. Nisbet. 18s. 
The Twentieth (Light) Division under the command of Major- 
General R. H. Davies, C.B., the well-known New Zealander, was 
raised at Blackdown on September 11th, 1914. It consisted of the 
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The SECRET of Being a CONVINCING TALKER 


How I Learned it in One Evening 


He's been made secretary of the company !” 
This news quickly brought me to the little 
group which had gathered in the centre of the office. 

I could hardly believe my ears. I knew Jordan was 
a capable fellow, quiet and unassuming, but I never 
would have selected him for any such sudden rise. 
1 knew, too, that the Secretary of the Great Eastern 
had to be a big man and I wondered how in the world 
Jordan secured the position. 

The first chance I got I walked into Jordan’s new 
office and, after congratulating him warmly, I asked 
him to give me the details of how he jumped ahead so 
quickly. His story is so intensely interesting that 
I am going to repeat it as closely as I remember. 

“I'll tell you just how it happened, George, because 
you may pick up a point or two that will help you. 

“You remember how scared I used to be whenever 
I had to talk to the chief? You remember how you 
used to tell me that every time I opened my mouth 
I got into trouble? You remember how confused 
I used to be every time I met new people? I couldn’t 
say what I wanted to say when I wanted to say it; 
and I determined that if there was any possible chance 
to learn how to talk I was going to do it. 

“I bought a number of books on public speaking, 
but they seemed to be meant for those who wanted to 


“ H*= you heard the news about Frank Jordan ? 


become orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was @ 


not only how to speak in public, but how to speak to 
individuals under various conditions in business and 
social life. 

“ A few weeks later, just as I was about to give up 
hope of ever learning to talk interestingly, I read an 
announcement stating that Dr. Frederick Law had 
just completed a new course in business talking and 
public speaking entitled ‘ Mastery of Speech.’ The 
Course was offered on approval without money in 
advance, so since I had nothing whatever to lose by 
examining the lessons, I sent for them and in a few 
days they arrived. I glanced through the entire eight 
lessons, ding the headings and a few paragraphs 
here and there and in about an hour the whole secret of 
effective speaking was opened to me. 

“ For example, I learned why I had always lacked 
confidence, why talking had always seemed something 
to be dreaded, whereas it is really the simplest thing 
in the world to get ‘ up and talk.’ I learned how to 
secure complete attention to what I was saying, and 














By GEORGE RAYMOND 


how to make everything I said interesting, forceful 
and convincing. I learned the art of listening, the 
value of silence, and the power of brevity. Instead 
of being funny at the wrong time, I learned how and 
when to use humour with telling effect. 

“The most wonderful part of the lessons were the 
actual examples of what things to say and when to 
say them to meet every condition. I found that there 
was a knack in making oral reports to my superiors. 
I found that there was a right way and a wrong way 
to present complaints, to give estimates, and to issue 
orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful points about how to 
give my opinions, about how to answer complaints, 
about how to ask the bank for a loan, about how to 
ask for extensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that instead of antagonising people when 
I didn’t agree with them, I learned how to bring them 
round to my way of thinking in the most pleasant sort 
of way. Then, of course, along with those lessons 
there were chapters on speaking before large audiences, 
how to find material for talking and speaking, how to 
talk to friends, how to talk to servants, and how to 
talk to children. 

“* Why, I got the secret the very first evening, and it 
was only a short time before I was able to apply all 
the principles, and found that my words were beginning 
to have an almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom I spoke. I began to acquire an executive 
ability that surprised me. I smoothed out difficulties 
like a true diplomat. In my talks with the chief I 
spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. Then came my 
first soometen since I entered the accounting depart- 
ment. I was given a job of answering complaints and 
I made good ; from that I was given the job of making 
collections. When Mr. Buckley joined the Officers’ 
Training Corps I was made secretary. My salary is now 
£1,500 a year, and expect it will be raised this year. 

“ And I want to teli you honestly that I attribute 
my success solely to the fact that I learned how to 
talk to people.” 

When I sent for Dr. Law’s Course I found it to be 
exactly as Jordan had stated. After studying the 
eight simple lessons I began to sell to ie who had 
previously refused to listen to me. After four months 
of record-breaking sales during the dullest season I 
received a wire from the Chief asking me to return to 
the city office, and was appointed Sales Manager at 








almost twice my former salary. I know that there 
was nothing in me that had changed except that I had 
acquired the ability to talk where formerly I simply 
used “‘ words without reason.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident are the dg ee ny of Dr. Law’s Course 
in Business Talking and Public Speaking of the result, 
once you have an opportunity to see in your own 
home how you can, im one hour, learn the secret of 
effective speech under all conditions, that they are 
willing to send you the course for FREE EXAMINATION 
FOR THREE DAYS. 

Don’t send any money. Merely write a postcard and 
the complete Course will be sent, prepaid at once. If 
you are not entirely satisfied, send it back any time 
within three days after receipt and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have taken 
the Course, send only 358. in full payment. You take 
no tisk and you have everything to gain, so write now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 75,000 men 
and women have ordered Dr. Law’s Course during the 
last few months. 


Write AT ONCE to the Principal, 
LAW’S MASTERY OF SPEECH COURSE, 
The A.B.C. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
220 Paternoster House, London, E.C. 4. 


Se ee ee “COUPON OPP P eee Cee eee eT eee 
The Principals of the A.B.C. Correspondence 
Schools will also be pleased to send you any of 
their following famous Courses on three days’ 
approval. You pay only if you are satisfied, and 
then only 358., the full price of the Course. No 
offer could be fairer. Put a X where required. 

) David M. Roth's ) E. BE. Purinton’s 

_| Memory Course Personal Efficiency 

| ) Dr. Blackford’s Mr. Newcombe’s 

L ] Judging Character Super -Salesmanship 


] Voice Production 


a or a Prospectus of 

[] A.B.C. Drawing ] Thelwall’s Piano 
Course Sight Reading 

Mr. Langford Reed's 

Picture Playwriting 











Thelwall’s Rapid 
| J Piano Course | 
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By MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


3s.6d.net. (Post 4d.) 
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ing to the vital importance of the subject. 


is intended, by married people."’ 
At all Booksellers. 
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First published in 1918 and thoroughly revised and kept 
up-to-date in the numerous editions since then, this book 
stands as the authoritative and _ scientific text-book on 


BIRTH CONTROL. 


Students and writers depend upon it for their information, 
and it is the only safe guide for the general public now awaken- 


The Journal of State Medicine says : ** It should be read, as it 
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BURBERRYS. 


BURBERRYS 


FEBRUARY 


HALF-PRICE 
GOODS 


Left on hand, model and other surplus 
required for trading 
in the coming months, all 
offering Remarkable Values. 


Prices less than the cost of 
production to-day. 


Full list of garments available for men 
including Made—to— 
Measure Bargains, sent on request. 


LTD., HAYMARKET. 
S.W. 1. LONDON. 


























ITA 


FIRST-NOVEL 
PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Mr. Leonard Parsons announces that in promoting this 
competition he is actuated by the desire to give 
encouragement to new authors on terms which, he 
believes, have never yet been offered by any other 
publishing house. 


The winner of the competition will receive a sub- 
stantial sum in cash in addition to liberal royalty on 
every copy sold. 


The Film Rights, Dramatic Rights, Translation Rights, 
and all other Rights, with the exception of a lease of 
the Book Rights in the English language, will be the 
Author’s Property. 


Mr. Leonard Parsons has secured the co-operation of 
Messrs. Curtis Brown, Ltd., who will undertake all of 
the preliminary business without commission of any 
kind from the winner of the competition. 


LEONARD 
PARSONS’ 








The closing date is September 30th next. 





Write at once for details of this offer to:— 
*“* COMPETITION,” Messrs. Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


SUMMA LMI 
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59th, 60th, and 61st Brigades, all its Battalions either Rifles 
s. In the 


or Light Infantry, e t for the 12th Battalion the 
early days the Tnain difficulty its commanders had to contend with 
was the shortage of regular officers and N.C.O’s. to carry out the 
training, and this makes it all the more surprising when we are told 
that the instruction carried out was for open warfare and that, conse- 
quently, when the Division arrived in France it had to be retrained 
on totally different lines. A year after its birth the Division took over 
the Laventie sector in France, and in January, 1916, was moved to the 
Ypres salient, where it remained until July, when it moved to the Somme 
area. Here the old story is retold : ‘‘ Most of the troops, coming under 
overwhelming machine gun fire from the front and flanks, were unable 
to make much progress." From October to March, 1917, the Division 
it the winter in the Somme area, and in the summer, moved to 
pres, and took a prominent part in the terrible battles for the 
Passchendale ridge. nce in October, it was transferred to Peronne, 
and in November, took part in the famous tank battle of Cambrai, 
where, for this Division, ‘the attack went exactly as planned from 
beginning to end.” Thence back to Ypres, and from there, in February, 
1918, back to the Somme, where it fought in the great retreat in 
March. Between April and October the Division rated in the Lens 
area, and on October 11th was in action immediately east of the Mons- 
Maubeuge road. On the whole this history is rather lifeless, and lacks 
“human touch” for, outside actual operations, little else is recorded. 


The Prevention of Malaria in the Federated Malay States. By Matcotm 
Watson, M.D. Murray. 36s. 

The progress of science in its cetiological theories is always from the 
vague and the abstract to the definite and the concrete. Little more 
than a quarter of a century ago malaria was supposed to be due to 
some emanation or “‘effluvium” given off by stagnant water; the 
very name of the disease—mal aria, poisonous air—points to the 
deadly ‘‘ miasma ” which was held responsible. To-day that misty 
and mysterious entity is nolongerinvoked. Intoits place has succeeded 
a@ more concrete and -at-able cause; in a word, for miasma we read 
mosquito. The ihilation of the whole tribe of mosquitoes—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished—is unfortunately impracticable. 
Even in the case of the individual victim of malaria, a therupia magna 
sterilisans is yet to seek; no drug has been discovered which will efface 
the malaria] protozoa at one fell swoop, as salvarsan utterly destroys 
the hordes of spirochete pollida in the syphilitic patient. In default 
of these drastic remedies, physicians and public health authorities 
are driven to the use of a number of partial expedients which, in com- 
bination, are found to be nearly as effective. In his Prevention of 
Malaria, of which a second and enlarged edition has just appeared, 
Dr. Malcolm Watson deals with these expedients one by one, and on 
the basis of his immense experience in the Federated Malay States, 
estimates the value of each. His book is in effect the story of a twenty 
aed campaign against malaria, a campaign of which the experimental 

ginnings, the varying fortunes, and the gradually developing success 
are described in fullest detail. Those whose lot is cast in malarial 
districts, whether as physicians, health officers, or in the various walks 
of commerce and production, are well aware that any sort of success 
is impossible unless effective measures are taken to combat the - 
vailing disease, and to them Dr. Watson’s book is simply indispensable. 


THE CITY 


HE tone in the markets has improved a little since last 
week. The £3,000,000 7 per cent. Sterling Bonds of the 
Department of the Seine referred to here a fortnight ago 

were quickly over-subscribed, a result which has rather surprised 
the City. Of course, the fact that these bonds are repayable 
in sterling differentiates them from the other French Loans 
quoted in London, on which British investors have lost so heavily, 
and if they are paid off in sterling thirty years hence they may 
prove to have been a satisfactory investment. From statements 
made at the meeting this week of the Pekin Syndicate, Ltd., 
it appears that that concern, although an English company, was 
under French management, M. Berthelot was a director, and the 
company had the misfortune to have considerable funds on 
deposit and invested in the Banque Industriel.e de Chine, the recent 
failure of which had important political repercussions in France. 
It is now stated that as the result of prolonged negotiations 
between the Foreign Office (que diable fait-il dans cette galére ?), 
the French group and the British group, the Board is to be 
reconstituted so that there shall be an equal number of French 
and British directors, the chairman and managing director 
being both British. The £7,000,000 New South Wales 6 per cent. 
loan was well over-subscribed; applicants, apart from those 
who converted maturing loans, received only 50 per cent. of 
what they applied for. On the other hand, the public took only 
a little over half of the £600,000 7 per cent. debentures of the 
Bengal Iron Company, investors having become a little shy of 
India. With regard to the Midland-London and North-Western 
Railway amalgamation, which some of the papers are treating 
as a sensational event, it need merely be mentioned that, according 
to Clause 2 of the Railways Act, 1921, the constituent companies 
in each of the four groups into which the railways of Great 
Britain are divided have to prepare an amalgamation scheme 
on or before 1st January next, failing which a scheme of amalgama- 
tion has to be settled for them by an amalgamation tribunal. 


The price of rubber fluctuates from time to time, each little 
spurt being followed by a somewhat smaller setback, although 
the tendency on the whole is improving. I believe that some 
very large surplus stocks that have been hanging over the market 
for some time past have now been disposed of. Figures circu- 
lated by the Rubber Growers’ Association show that 61,685 
coolies left the Federated Malay States during the first nine 
months of 1921. This is equal to no less than 28 per cent. of 
the total labour force employed at the beginning of last year, 
and is a clear indication that the shortage of labour alone may 
be expected to result this year in a reduction on the possible 
crop. The preliminary statistics now available concerning last 
year’s consumption show that America used about 173,000 tons 
of rubber and the rest of the world about 87,000 tons, from 
which it is evident that America consumes two-thirds of all the 
rubber used. This consumption was somewhat in excess of 
estimates, and it will be surprising if the present year does not 
show a steadily increasing price. The chairman of one producing 
company stated that they had sold the whole of their production 
for 1922 for direct shipment to the United States at Is. per hb. ; 
their present production costs were 8d. per tb., and as London 
expenses would amount to another 1d. per tb., this is quite a 


fair margin of profit. ‘ 
* 


Business is not good in the United States, and the traditional 
method of bringing about an improvement by pretending that 
things are on the turn has not operated this time. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the tobacco trade, which recent 
reports have shown to be the most flourishing of all in Great 
Britain, with the possible exception of the liquor trade, is the 
most prosperous in the United States, it being stated that that 
industry is ‘‘ operating approximately 100 per cent. of capacity.” 
For other industries the percentages were: hosiery and knit 
goods, 90 per cent. ; cement, 85 per cent.; woollen goods, 80 per 
cent.; steel, 50 per cent.; motor-cars, 50 per cent.; tyres, 
45 per cent. ; silk, 40 per cent. Although in the Eastern States 
financial conditions are somewhat better, in the agricultural 
sections of the West and South they are in an extremely depressed 
state, the farmers being unable to pay off their bank loans, for 
those who sell receive for their crops only two-thirds of the 
production cost. Prices in South Dakota are reported to be as 
low as 69 cents a bushel for wheat, 25 cents for barley, 19 cents 
for corn (maize), and 16 cents for oats. 


In “ new ” and thinly populated countries the smaller munici- 
palities which have to raise their loans within the country itself 
frequently have to furnish guarantees that would astonish people 
in Great Britain. I have before me an offer from a Toronto 
house of 6 per cent. debentures of the town of Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, the population of which is stated to be 17,000, with an 
assessable value for taxation of $4,873,366 and a debt of 
$1,174,950, against which the municipality has assets of a value 
of $1,159,842. The particulars of the debentures referred to 
mention the following special feature. In addition to the 
usual general levy on the real, personal, business and income 
assessed value of the town, every male resident between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty years must pay yearly at least $10 to be 
applied against this particular debt. The sinking fund to pay 
for these debentures on maturity is deposited with a trust 
company in Halifax. The town of Glace Bay is some sixty 
years old and the centre of one of the greatest coalfields in 
Canada, the deposits being so enormous that it is said the coal 
already in sight would keep up the present output for 1,000 years. 
As showing the rates of interest obtainable in Canada, it may be 
stated that these bonds were offered at 95} per cent. and are 
repayable at par in 1936, so that the yield is not much more 
attractive than what can be obtained on as good security in 
this country. A. Ema Davies. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £47,000,000 Annual Income - - £6,750,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


icy-holders’ point of view.” 
world from the policy-holders = amt = 











Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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A Blend of Highest Grade Tobaccos—em- 
bodying the experience of over 146 years. 
Distinctive in its seductive flavour and 
aroma, ‘Spinet’ smokes coo! and sweet 
to the very last. 


2-02. tin 2/ 2+ 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 


Also 
l-oz. packets, 
oz. & 8-oz. tins, 






The Spinet onset. 
Estd. 1775, London. 
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for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 


Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookw:en, London. 
Established in 1819. 








OOKS.—Camden’s Britannia, 1695, 30s.; Hardy, Moments of 
Vision, 1st edition, 21s.; G. K. Chesterton, Twelve Types, rst edition, 16s. ; 
Edward Carpenter, Towards Democracy, 1882, 1st edition, 50s., very 





rare; several Shaw rst editions; Oxford Poetry, 1910-1921; and many others.— 
G. Cuitpe, Gate Helmsley, York. 

OOKS.—Punch Library of Humour, 25 vols., 65s.; Suess Face 

of the Earth, 4 vols., £4 4s.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose, {2 15s.; Loeb’s Classics, 


18 vols., £4 t0s.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {£2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 7s.; Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, 3 vols., 1878, 37s. 6d. ; 
Howlett’s Views in Lincolnshire, 1805, {2 2s.; Holland and Belgium, illustrated by 
splendid engravings by Bartlett, about 1840, fa 2s.; Warner, Imperial Cricket, 45s. ; 
Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference 
Book to Baxter Print collectors, {3 5s.; Pater’s rst Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato 
and Platonism, 30s. ; Wright's Life Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton's 
Works, “‘ Memorial” edit., 7 vols., £5 5s.; ———— Heptameron, 1886, £3 3s. 
Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 21s. 
Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, {2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the 5 Peed | 
of the Holy Grail, 1888, rare, £4 ros. ; Ernest Dowson’s Dilemmas, 1st Edit., {2 10s. ; 
Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 
4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., £10 10s. ; George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., 
ist Edits., £4 10s.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, £2 108. ; Hill’s Footsteps 
of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 4s. ; 
Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 2s.; send for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book- 
finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, Widow in Bye 
Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 1st Edits. of Masefield; Max Beerbohm 
Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 Caricatures, 1913; Zuleika Dobson, 1911, and any other 
Beerbohm 1st Edits.; Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Lord Jim, 1900; Nigger of 
the Narcissus, 1898; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, 1902; Some Reminiscences, 
1912.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, new, 16s. (pub. s. net), Slater’ s 
Engravings and their Value, 423.; Rackham’s Irish “pelry Tales, 10s.; Etch- 
ings of Chas. Meryon, 428. ; ; Decameron, coloured plates, tos. 6d. ; Mrs. Aphra 

Bohn’s Novels, 6 vols., 635. ; Roger’ ¢ Thesaurus, 7s. 6d.; Wilde, The Sphinx, illus. 
by Alastair, 25s. ; Wheatley’ ry Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., £7 ; Punch, 100 vols. in 25 hf. mor., 
£12; Gardner's Conjugal Relationships, 4s. 6d.; Bain’s Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13; 
Conrad’s Works, autographed edit., 18 vols., £30; Byron’s Astarte, 18s.; Wilde’s 
Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 15s. ; Geo. Moore’s Memoirs of Dead Life, autographed 
edit., 638.; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 25 vols., £4 78. 6d.; Railways of the World, 
9s. 64. ; Meredith’s Novels, 17 vols., £4 153. ; ‘Ainsworth’s "Novels, 17 vols., £6 ros. 
Praser’ 3 Folk Lore of Old Test., 3 vols., 373. 6d. ; Libraries purchased ; ; 3,000 books 
wanted ; list fre.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 jenn Bright Street, Birmingham. 


DVERTISEMENT RATES: ‘PUBLISHERS’ , AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d per 
line, with discount for series. 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Six Months , 4, .. Is. od, 
One Year — Se of 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New SraTesMAn,; 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
















subsidy from the State. 

2. Who knows when YOU or YOUR FRIEND may not need its help ? 

3. The Life-Boat Institution is the ONLY CHARITABLE SOCIETY 
which provides and maintains an INDISPENSABLE NATIONAL 
SERVICE. 

4. In 1921 it spent OVER {100,000 more than it collected, solely on 
expenditure on powerful new Motor Life-Boats, their houses and 
slipways. 

One of the ways in which you can help is by buying tickets for 


THE LIFE-BOAT BAL 
On FRIDAY, February 24th, at the PALAIS DE DANSE, 
HAMMERSMITH. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G.., 
has graciously promised to be present. 

Tickets, ros. each, from Lt.-Col. A. 8. MURRAY, O.B.E. (Organising 
Secretary for Greater ont Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

FANCY OR EVENING DRESS. po + PRIZES FOR 
BEST FANCY DRESSE 

LORD HARROWBY, 

Honorary Treasurer. 


GEORGE. F. SHEE, 


Secretary. 


M.A., 


























THE PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, 
Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1 (Close to Southampton Row.) 
A SPECIAL SHOW BY 


KATRIN POLISZKA 


SIGNED POTTERY, PAINTED WARE and FURNITURE 


ALSO BY 
MLLE. 


PETRONELLE 


DRESSES, SMOCKS and OTHER GARMENTS. 





COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq. (Ger. 848.) 


Nightly at 8.30. Matinees, “ ednesday and Saturday, 2.30. By arrangement with J. B. Fagan 
The Leon M. Lion and J. T. Gunums CYCLE OF 
JOHN GALSWURTHY PLAYS. 
Under the direction of Lzon M. Lion. 


JUSTICE 


LEon M. Lion. EpytTH GOODALL. 


EVERYMAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead 7224.) 

















Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. 
Matinee Saturday at 2 
™ By G. BERNARD SHAW 


Every Evening at 8.15 
*‘FANNY’S FIRST PLA AY. 


BOOK BARGAINS. | 


454th Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders is 
now ready and will be sent free on application. 


30. 











William Glaisher, Ltd., 
265 High an, nenned Wie &. 











ENGLISH Hand-made LACE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. Collars, Hankies, 

Tea Cloths, Edgings, Motifs, D’oyleys, Yard 

Laces and Insertions, etc. Handsewn Lingerie and 

Blouses of beautiful design and workmanship. 
Tiustrations free. 

MRS. ARMSTRONG'S, Lace-Makers, Olney, BUCKS. 

















INTERNATIONAL HOUSE, 55 Gower St., London, we. I 
A SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL CENTRE FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN OF INTERNATIONAL SYMPATHIES, 
will be open on | 
MONDAY, Feb. 6th. and onwards. | 


CAFETARIA. —For Lunches, Afternoon ‘and High Teas. Noon to 6 p.m. 


Membership Is. per annum. 
READING ROOM.—Foreign Weeklies and Library. Full Membership (in- 


cluding Cafetaria). 5s per annum. | 





PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 





Old age and infirmity with their disability 
come all too soon. Provide capital for 
your old age by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., | 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1 | 








LLOYD DE FRANCE | | 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fes. 25,000, , 


Invites Fire and/or Accident T Treaties. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


SCHOOLS. 





EW ZEALAND.—Wanted, in May, 1922, in a large Boarding 
School near Napier, a fully-qualified MISTRESS to teach Drill, Dancing 
Games, &c. Initial salary {150 to £200 resident, according to qualifications, 

with passage. Applications before February 21st.—Apply Miss WHITELAW, Wycombe 
Abbey School, Bucks. ° 


LECTURES, ETC. 


ENSINGTON TOWN HALL (Small Hall). 
Solem, .30. Rev. THEODORE BELL. 
February 12th.—‘‘ Meditation and the Awakening Son.” 


plsiae SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduated Course. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work.— 
Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. ‘Phone: Langham 2530. 


pees AND SPANISH taught rapidly and thoroughly by 
B.es.L. (Sorbonne). Pupils for all examinations.—Apply Box 707, 
New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| he EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

w. » W. 14. , Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer : _ A. Dodds Pairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. —- Ay 2 +. 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


FA4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TO LET AND WANTED. 


OSY FURNISHED FLAT. Suit two ladies. Bedroom, sitting, 
kitchen, bath, telephone, geyser, gas-stoves. Two and a-half guineas weekly, 
with plate and linen, three.—Write or "phone Miss SPARROW, 20 Yarrell 

Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, W. 14. 


O LET.—Furnished House, Cotswolds. One bedroom, large 
studio, sitting-room, kitchen, bathroom. August and September.—MILLER, 
Studio, Campden, Glos. 


O LET.—Furnished Bungalow, Thanet village. Two bedrooms, 
sitting-room, kitchen. Main water. One and a-half miles from sea. Till 
July.—E. R. M., New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 


ANTED, at reasonable rent, from Michaelmas for long period, 
small unfurnished House or Cottage, with 3 bedrooms, modern conveniences 


and good garden, about 20 miles South of London. Might consider purchase. 
—Write Box 709, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Res: with breakfast for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 









































TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First-class throughout. 
March =o and Calabria, Sorrento, Amalfi, Palermo, Taormina, &c. 5 weeks, 
95 gns. 
March 18th.—Spain and Tangier, Seville, Gramada, &c. 5 weeks. 125 gns. 
“ Easter Tours,” April 14th.—MOROCCO, Fez, Marrakech, Rabat, &c. 
Programmes from Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19- 


REFORMED INNS. 

SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the > Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLIs. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 


Gardens. Best locality, central; very ponsant, sheltered position. Special 
winter terms.—Mrs. RoGEers (cookery diploma). 


TYPEWRITING. 














I ‘IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “‘ The Child’s Path to Freedom” ( 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, 
activities. Prospectus on application. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8to18. Residence and Education {125 Re 
te 


Education without residence {40 p.a.— : Miss Atice J. ROBINSON, 
scholar of Newnham College, also the Maria Gray College. F 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa. 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmospiere. d’s Cross is situ. 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Privcipaz, 


P N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physica} 

* Sitios to aeekt cabfects and languages. Preperation for matriculation, 

tion and lan " ation for ma yan 
Prospectus i ie oumteY, West House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


| t8e UE HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

















Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 





¢ I ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 ed Road, London). An experimenta: 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES, 
Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 


lessons, riding an: nal expenses. 
m inci : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


, 

MAL? MANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community; to encourage self-¢ ion by means of Literature, A Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every ption ; to increase resource and initiative by 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 

eotgeses for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or . Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, SE. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now*at entire liberty 

to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 

702, care of THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 




















LITERARY. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 








EW AUTHORS’ WORKS (Essays, Fiction, Verse) printed and 
published at advantageous terms.—Write Corio, 10 Wine Office Court, 
London, E.C. 4. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


- HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU. —Congenial 
and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not matrimonial). 
—For interesting particulars send stamped, addressed envelope, SECRETARY, 
16 N.S., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. 1. 








‘T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

every description intelligently and pean undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 21565. 


OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBoRNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. !. 





OMPLETE WORKS of E. A. Poe, ro vols., gilt, illustrated, cloth, 
handsome sets, 428., carriage paid—THE MINERVA Co., 9 St. Nicholas 
Street, Leicester. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Sedition Fe Clifton, edly 7 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss NANCY MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testi ial Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hiupitcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 











UTHORS’ MSS. and General Typewriting undertaken. Post or 
apply to S. C. Merrick, 8 St. George’s Terrace, Primrose Hill, N.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER: 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate—LonDoN TuRNING Co. (Dept. E”) 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


INVALIDS! ANXIOUS TO BE WELL, HERE IS HEALTH. 
—Alfa Institute, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 








LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
B Cockroaches and Bischkbecties, 18. od., 38., Or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howartss, 171 Crookemore Road, Sheffield. 


VENTUALLY you will get the SALMON-ODY BALL and 
SOCKET TRUSS. But why wait?—Particulars from Satmon-OD¥, L1D., 
7 New Oxford Street, London. 








Printed for the Proprietors by W- Sreaicut & Sons, Lrp-, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the STATESMAN PuBLIsHING Co-, Ltp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
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